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DAYS ON THE DOLORES. 


BY FRANK H. MAYER. 


Iv. 


UTSIDE 

the wind 

was wailing 

a dirge-—the 

requiem of 

the dying 

year. For 

two days 

and nights 

the snow had fallen with scarce an in- 

terruption, and now lay hip-deep in the 

clearings or drifted to unfathomable 

depths in the side cafions which led 

down into the valley below. Every- 

where the stunted forest growth of 

cedars and pifion groaned beneath the 

chilly burden laid upon it, and from the 

eaves of cabin and barn the pendant 

icicles reached nearer and nearer the 
ground with each succeeding hour. 

There was a rime of frost jewels on 

every window pane and the bars of the 

corral were armored with plates of 

shining mail. Under the impact of the 

pitiless wind, a crust had formed on the 

snow hard and firm enough to support 

the weight of horse and rider and the 

ice was two feet thick on the stock 

reservoirs. The steaming bran-mashes 


“HAPPENED AT THE RANCHE.” 


served daily to the live stock froze solid 
in their feed troughs and the milk ration 
of our obese porkers was converted into 
ice cream under their very noses. 
Chilled by the discourtesy of old Win- 
ter, the Earth withdrew herself into her 
frozen shell and evinced a crusty un- 
sociability strangely at variance with 
her smiling mood of a few short months 
before. There was a metallic sheen to 
the very stars and the moon was simply 
a crescent of burnished silver, set in a 
rounded shield of tempered blue-grey 
steel. There was an unwonted reson- 
ance to every sound and the crisp 
snow snapped and cracked beneath the 
feet like brittle glass. Edged tools 
shivered and nicked in use to an un- 
usual degree and it was impossible to 
keep our axes sharp when cutting up 
the frosted pifion trunks, piled eave high 
in our door-yard. Fifty generous loads 
there were of them, collected with rare 
foresight in the days of autumn leisure; 
and it was a positive luxury to look on 
that accumulation of comforts whose fat 
hearts were unctious with their wealth 
of yellow resin. It wasa grim jest that 
of old Doctor Ross who, when asked 
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the reason why all the dead timber sur- 
rounding us was pifion, remarked terse- 
ly: “Disease confined among animals 
to man and among trees to pines—fatty 
degeneration of the heart.” -But he was 
right, nevertheless, and so, also, was the 
degenerate cow-puncher who retorted 
with a naivete as ready as it was rude— 
“Well, Doc, we'll have to foller your 
trail an’ profit by that infirmity.” And 
he added another bole to the load 
heaped up on the running gears. It 
seemed like an altogether unseemly dis- 
tortion of poetical justice that the cheery 
old doctor should be just now sitting 
comfortably in the glare of our big fire- 
place, with a steaming glass of hot 
toddy in his hand, while that same cow- 
puncher hacked away disconsolately at 
the very log in question with his blunt- 
ed axe in the freezing air outside; but 
the vagaries of Fate and Draw Poker 
are beyond all understanding. We gen- 
erally decided our daily wood-cutting 
that way, and he had been foolish 
enough to try to fill a “bob tail,” 
despite the fact that I was dealing! 

The horses in the long barn whinnied 
cheerfully as I led the doctor’s cob into 
™ an empty stall and hung up the saddle 
and bridle. I flung them an extra 
dozen ears of corn apiece and looked 
closely at their blanket covers; for the 
reek of their breath was steam-like in 
the bitter air. The measured blows of 
Darley’s axe echoed back from the ad- 
jacent cliffs like pistol shots and when I 
passed him, on my way in, his huge 
mustaches were protruding from under 
his hooked proboscis like the tusks of a 
baby elephant—whiter than ivory in the 
moonlight where his breath had con- 

gealed upon them. 

My friendly chaff was interrupted by 
a flood of light from the cabin, and a 
voice called from the open doorway— 

“S—u—p—per !” 

“Pick up that axe, you beggar!” I 
remonstrated; but he was already en- 
gaged in draining the heel taps from the 
doctor’s pilfered glass, while that worthy 
was regarding him with a smile of be- 


nign complacency altogether dispropor- 
tionate to his merits. 

The pile of buckwheats had decreased 
two-thirds and the doctor was making a 
faint pretence of. declining a third help- 
ing of venison and sausage, when we 
heard the slow grinding of a tired 
horse’s feet on the crust outside. 

“That’s Brandy!” said my wife, in- 
tuitively. 

“Bob!” said Darley; “an’ froze stiff, 
I'll gamble.” And he rose to take his 
comrade’s horse, 

“My foreman,” I explained to the 
doctor, as a sturdy figure in “chaps” 
and buffalo coat waddled stiffly into the 
room and, stopping abashed at the sight 
of “company,” jerked out an embar- 
rassed “ How?” 

I helped him out of his shell and 
while an extra plate was being laid for 
him he stood silently before the roaring 
fire-place twisting the ice out of his 
mustache. Waving aside the proferred 
toddy, he seated himself at the table; 
but I noticed that he still retained his 
belt and six-shooter, and if he observed 
the significant look of enquiry which I 
cast thereat he made no sign. 

The meal proceeded in silence—I 
awailing the explanation which would 
come later at his pleasure. Naturally 
reticent and self-contained, he was un- 
usually so to-night; and there was a 
troubled look in my wife’s eyes when 
(in answer to the question “How far 
d’ye come to-day, Bob?”) he simply 
answered, “From camp,” without lifting 
his eyes from his plate. I gave an in- 
voluntary start and looked at my wife, 
in whose eyes the trouble deepened. 
“That’s a long ride, Bob—seventy miles. 
—in this weather.” 

“Si.” And there was something in 
the monosyllable that forbade further 
question. 

We adjourned to the living room of 
the cabin and, as he rolled a cigarette 
mechanically between his fingers, he 
looked into the fire-place abstractedly 
and without further circumlocution said : 
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“Cap, I want Baldy and 
I'm going 


some money. 
to town.” 

“Certainly, old man. 
When are you going ?” 

“To-night.” 

“To-night!” And I 
wheeled my chair around 2. ses 
in astonishment, while the 
doctor gaped amazedly and 
a knife fell from my wife's 
nerveless hand and clat- 
tered on the uncarpeted , 
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kitchen floor. : 

He looked up at the b-- Nr 
sound and smiled wearily 
into her white face; then 
turned again to the fire. 

“Couldn’t you wait till 
morning, Bob?” I suggested. ‘It’s 
bitter cold and there’s twelve feet of 
snow on the Divide, and a 

“No!” he returned, doggedly. 
to-night.” And I said no more. 

It was midnight when the big roan 
was brought to the door and the snow 
was ghastly in its whiteness under the 
moon. The wind had sobbed itself to 
sleep and the cold seemed bitterly in- 
tensified by the unearthly silence. He 
gave a little gasp as my wife wound a 
huge woolen comforter around his neck 
and for a second I thought his eyes 
glistened back a reflection of the 
moisture in hers as he smashed my 
hand in his farewell grip and with a mut- 
tered “ Adios /” swung himself into the 
saddle. Then there was a rattle of 
hoofs through the gate and, when the 
crunching of the snow had ceased in the 
distance, we returned to our seats before 
the open fire-place. 

It was the old, sad story of a faithless 
wife, a false friend and a wrecked life, 
and the grey dawn was breaking when, 
the story told, the doctor and I crept 
sadly into our beds and dreamed of the 
pity of it. 

Each Christmas Eve for the last six 
years had I witnessed the recurrence of 
that mad ride which ended in a frenzy 
of dissipation whose excesses excited 
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‘Adios !”’ 


even the wondering comment of the de- 
based frontier sots and trulls whose 
calloused souls had ceased to wonder at 
most things vile. 

It was a Christmas eve ten years be- 
fore when, on returning to his home in 
a little Eastern town after his hard day’s 
toil in the factory, he had found lying 
on his cheerless hearth the cruel letter 
which had blasted his life. He tracked 
the guilty couple successively throughe 
Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas, with 
but one thought raging in his heart: 
Revenge on the man whose perfidy had 
caused this thing. But they had ever 
eluded him and at last, wearied with his 
fruitless pursuit, he had sullenly given 
himself over to the demon of drink and 
despond when I fortunately met him 
and persuaded him to engage in my 
service. Despite his annual debauch 
on the anniversary of his great sorrow, 
his natural ability had secured his 
gradual advancement until the pre- 
ceding spring had found him at the 
head of his business—foreman for the 
“Q—O” brand and Captain of the 
Round-Up. _ For fifty-one weeks in the 
year he was a model of sobriety and in- 
dustry; looked up to and respected by 
the rough riders under his charge, who - 
are prone to respect little that they are 
familiar with. For the other week, he was 
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a scowling, sullen demon, from whom 
women shrank and reckless, courageous 
men turned quietly away. For years it 
had beenso. He would drink deeply— 
nay, viciously—until in the excess of 
sodden bestiality the pain in his heart 
was deadened.: Then, with numbed 
faculties and trembling limbs, he would 
mount his horse and ride back again to 
the camp where the men (who loved 
him in their own rough fashion) would 
nurse him back again to something like 
his normal condition. Then would fol- 
low a season of furious activity, du- 
ring which his herculean strength and 
fortitude were exemplified in a way 
which soon became proverbial through- 
out the length and breadth of the range. 
In these better hours he never referred 
to his trouble and his comrades respect- 
ed his secret. Only once did the pent- 
up volcano in his heart burst forth to 
my knowledge. We were hunting in 
company in the Blue Mountains and all 
day he had preserved a moody silence 
unusual to him when in my presence. 
A buck which had given us along day’s 
chase finally fell to his gun and when he 
drew his knife I was shocked at the un- 
holy light in his eyes. Again and again 
he plunged the steei hilt-deep into the 
unresisting throat, and when I called on 
him to desist he rose unsteadily to his 
feet and, drawing his hand over his 
eyes, mumbled incoherently for a few 
moments; then with a horrible impreca- 
tion (which, I trust, in mercy was un- 
heard by the pitying angels above) he 
clutched wildly at his throat and, with a 
sobbing cry “D—n him! D—n him!” 
fell in a fit on the body of the animal he 
had slain. 
* * * * * 


Cold and cheerless dawned the Christ- 
mas Day. There was a foreshadow of 
gloom which spread over the sky and 
invested even the usually cheerful face 
of the little housewife who moved noise- 
lessly around preparing some delicacy 
for the patient in the “spare room.” 
The doctor shook his head sorrowfully 
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as he emerged therefrom after his morn- 
ing visit. 

“Galloping consumption in the last 
stages,” he said. “She'll hardly last a 
week. Who is she, any way ?” 

It was a difficult question to answer. 
A passenger in the weekly stage, she 
had been taken with a hemorrhage al- 
most before my door yesterday and had 
lain unconscious for hours on the bed to 
which she had been removed at my 
wife’s solicitation. At my request the 
doctor consented to remain over for the 
day. 

Breakfast was served and we were 
about to sit down when my wife beck- 
oned eagerly and we followed her into 
the dimly-lighted room. Before we 
could speak the doctor took the initia- 
tive and, addressing the now conscious 
woman, said in his calm, even voice: 
“Lie still and don’t speak, madame. 
You have been very ill, but you are in 
friendly hands and will be carefully at- 
tended to. Eat your gruel now and 
then try to sleep.” 

Manlike, we retreated before the tears 
which rolled gratefully from her dark 
eyes, now deeply sunken in their blue- 
rimmed orbits, and left the nurse com- 
forting her. When she rejoined us it 
was with a bit of purely womanly in- 
formation: “Her clothing is poor but 
clean and she has a ring—but she wears 
it on a ribbon around her neck. She 
has eaten and is now asleep,” she con- 
cluded; and the old doctor gave a nod 
of satisfaction and attacked the break- 
fast with professional appetite. 

All the morning my mind was full of 
the man who had ridden out into the 
night on that pitiful errand and I was 
vexed with the weight of vague fore- 
bodings which I tried ineffectually to 
shake off. Ten o'clock still found the 
sky overcast and lowering. As I opened 
the door to look for a rift in the grey 
above, a rider on a foam-flecked horse 
swept into the yard. As he reined in 
sharply, I saw a red stain on his buck- 
skin gauntlet and ere I could check him 
he excitedly blurted out: “Bob’s got 
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hurted—éad / They’re bringin’ him up 
in the stage—Fellers tuk it from the 
driver—Is the doctor here yit?” I 
raised my hand warningly and took him 
around behind the barn; but, as I passed 
the window, I saw by the white terror 
in my wife’s face that she had heard. 

* * * * * 

Over on the Mancos the lights 
gleamed brightly through the flimsy 
red curtains which screened the windows 
of the Lone Star Saloon and streamed 
out in a crimson flood across the icy 
board walk. -At the foot of the soiled 


clammy. dregs of spilled potations, stood 
a delf bowl of: some mysterious con- 
coction labeled conspicuously, 


* 
* 





TOM AND JERRY, 
25 CENTS. 


And over it towered a spray of ever- 
green gaudily bedecked with paper 
flowers and festoons of tinsel with ends 
of candles stuck here and there in its 
branches. The pitiful incongruity of 
this last seemed apparent only to the 
man in the slouched hat who strode into 


“As I opened the door a rider on a foam-flecked horse swept into the yard.” 


snow barrier heaped just beyond they 
lay in darker patches like clots of blood. 
Within was the babel of shouting voices, 
clinking glasses and the discordant 
agony of an illy-tuned violin mingled 
with the sharper click of billiard balls 
and the rattle of poker chips.” There 
was laughter and maudlin tears, half- 
muttered prayers blasphemous in thier 
invocation and full-rounded oaths blas- 
phemous in their deliverance. The air 
was heavy with the reek of vile tobacco 
and viler whiskey. At one end of the 
greasy counter, now slippery with the 


the door and, after staring at it a mo- 
ment, burst into a hoarse laugh: “A 
Christmas tree in H—1;” then, flinging 
a silver dollar on the counter, said 
briefly : 

“Whiskey.” 

He poured the glass brimful and 
drained it like water. Then, without 
waiting for his change, pulled his hat 
lower over his eyes and slouched clum- 
sily towards a crowded table where a 
faro game was in progress. A murmur 
of salutation greeted him and a swarthy 
little Mexican sheep-herder who, despite 
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his pious appeals to his patron saint, 
had just lost his last dollar, arose and 
gave him his seat. Drawing a handful 
of gold from his pocket, he carelessly 
threw a double eagle on the board. 
It chanced to fall on the queen, and at 
the next turn out of the box he lost. 

“You're not as lucky with the ladies 
as I am, my friend,” said the smiling 
dealer, as he swept the coin into the 
drawer with a nonchalance and dex- 
terity born of long practice. 

At the sound of that soft, oily voice 
the man in the slouched hat started as if 
stricken a blow in the face and half rose 
from his seat. The dealer looked quick- 
ly up, but the man had settled back into 
his seat again and the hat was pulled 
lower than before. Again and again 
was the stake re-doubled—always upon 
the same card and as invariably lost. 
The cards were exhausted now and the 
white sinewy hands were flirting them 
in a new deal. It was remarked after- 
ward that Faro Charley (as he was 
familiarly known among his haditues) 
displayed an amount of nervous anxiety 
seemingly unwarranted by his previous 
success. 

“Do you wish to cut, sir?” he asked, 
extending the pack to the stranger who 
took them deliberately and re-shuffled 
them—a proceeding previously unheard 
of in that section and seldom if ever al- 
lowed by the fraternity. Then, raising 
his eyes, he looked the dealer squarely 
in the face and said, “ You cut!” 

To the surprise of the assembled 
multitude, the gambler cut them me- 
chanically and placed them in the box; 
but his hand trembled visibly and he cast 
a furtive look towards the loaded re- 
volver lying in the open drawer. The 
hand of the stranger, however, had 
fallen by his right hip and there was a 
clicking sound which caused the spec- 
tators to fall back from his side. He 
drew the cocked weapon out and held 
it in his hand on the edge of the table. 

“Fair play for both of us,” he said — 
laying a handful of big yellow coins on 
the queen. “There’s an even hundred 


there. It’s all my pile; and I’m going 
to win!” 

“Make your bets, gentlemen!” said 
the dealer with an attempt at indiffer- 
ence; but there was a tremulous vibra- 
tion in the voice now and his face was 
ghastly in its pallor. “Make your 
bets.” 

Rut a strange restraint had fallen 
upon the crowd and there had come to 
every man the prescience that there was 
more at stake than the glittering heap 
upon the queen. Slowly the cards were 
dealt until finally it showed the first 
queen a winner. There was a smoth- 
ered exclamation which was increased 
to a roar when the paroled bet won 
again. A third time did the ashen- 
faced dealer re-double the stack of 
eagles and now the entire crowd held 
their breath as the. stranger calmly al- 
lowed them to remain undisturbed. 

“He’s going to parole again! sixteen 
hundred or nuthin’,” said a husky voice- 
behind him, as the cards slowly fell 
from the dealer's fingers. “Who the 
devil is he, anyway ?” 

There are now but three cards in the 
box: Ten-spot, Queen and Knave.” 

Slowly the cover card is withdrawn 
and the ten-spot shows on top a loser. 

“Ten years ago!” says the stranger 
and there is a steely inflection in his. 
tone. 

With an effort the dealer slides off the- 
ten-spot and underneath it smiles the- 
fair, false face of the Queen of Hearts. 

“The queen is mine. [! win at the- 
end—and” (as the dealer looks at the- 
“hock” card in the vain hope of a mis- 
deal) “the dirty knave is left, never: 
fear !” 

“Pay my debt!” he demands and the- 
dealer empties the drawer to show that 
the bank is broken in the attempt. “JZ- 
debt / he re-iterates, sweeping the coin, 
into his pocket. “ Z/zs only pays my 
bet. Do you owe me naught else, Jim, 
Searles ?” and he wrenches the weapon: 
from the hand of his opponent and,_ 
catching him by the throat, drags him, 
across the table. 
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“Where is my wife? you hound!” he 
cries, and the throng (who know him 
and his story well) stand back in horror; 
for they know that the hour of retribu- 
tion is at hand. The craven cur, writh- 
ing in his iron grasp, gasps out: “She 
left.me in one week and I have never 
seen her since. I swear it, Bob!” 

Through the blindness of his fury the 
words pierce in a ray of consolation that 
enters deep into his soul and he relaxes 
his grasp for an instant—* She left him 
—Thank God!” he cries and covers his 
face with his hands. Short as it was, 
that revulsion of feeling cost him his 
life; for, with a movement snake-like in 
its quickness, the gambler snatches the 
bowie-knife from Bob’s belt and buries 
it in his side. The next instant both 
men have clinched and roll in an en- 
tangled mass across the floor. Again 
and again is heard the sickening thud 
of the knife, but the blows fall aimlessly 
at last, for the sinewy hands are around 
his throat; and when, at last, they tear 
them apart there are three gaping 
wounds in Bob’s chest. But the other 
lies a blackened, distorted, mangled 
thing that bears no resemblance to a 
man. And through the open door 
comes the dull grey. of the Christmas 
Dawn. 

* * * * * 


Gently we carry our wounded friend 
into the house and lay him in an easy 
chair; for he cannot lie on his back. 


The doctor rises from his hurried ex- 
amination, and there is that in his 
eyes which makes these bronze-faced 
men take off their hats and my wife go 
down on her knees. His mind is wan- 
dering now, and I place my lips to his 
ear to catch the mumbled words: “I 
win!” he says, “I win!” and he laughs 
softly. Now he is back again at Lowell 
and on his way home from work. — 
“Where is Lydia ?” he asks; “and why 
is the house all dark? Lydia!—oh! 
Lydia,” he calls aloud in his rich, strong 
voice. And then a wonderful thing 
happens. 

Through the open door of the spare 
bed-room comes a vision clad in a flow- 
ing night-dress of spotless white, save 
where it is stained and sullied by the 
crimson stream that is trickling between 
her lips. Her eyes are ablaze with 
light and a red spot flames in her pallid 
cheeks. She reels and totters unstead- 
ily and clutches at her throat. 

Again comes that yearning cry across 
the chasm of time and the abyss of 
death : 

“Lydia! O Lydia!” 

“Com-—coming—Bob!” she answers, 
And the doctor lays her in his arms. 

As her lips meet his a ray of sunlight 
breaks through the grey cloud pall and 
falls in Heavenly benediction upon their 
pallid faces. It is the seal of reconcilia- 
tion; for in that kiss their trouble dis- 
solves and they are united for Eternity. 

Cortez, Colorado. 
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CALIBANJO—A MEMORY. 


BY ROBERT YULEE TOOMBS. 


“The hills were brown, the heavens were blue, 
A woodpecker pounded a pine-top shell, 
While a partridge whistled the whole day through. 
For a rabbit to dance in the chaparral, 
Anda gray grouse drummed, ‘ All’s well, all’s well.’ ”’ 


UR home—an 

old-fashioned 

white house with 

green window 

blinds, long, wind- 

swept piazzas and 

wide halls, among 

a forest of un- 

sits trimmed oaks and 

orchards—stood on the brow of a hill 

whose gentle slope ran down through a 

long vista of cotton fields, busy and 

black with gangs of hurrying, active 

negroes, to the verge of Lobucha Swamp. 

Along the margin of this swamp ran 

an interminable dizzy zig-zag line of old- 

fashioned rail fence, festooned on the 

inner side with watermelon, squash, pea 

and pumpkin vines, and without trimmed 

in a wild profusion of grapes, mus- 

cadines and briars. Marsh huckleberry 

and wild haw bushes nodded familiarly 

across the legal barrier to homely bean- 

stalks ;-and, like gentle sirens, tasselled 

alders and golden maples exchanged 

confidences with long-armed and whis- 
kered corn-stalks. 

Red-crested woodpeckers, green- 
striped sapsuckers and gray bushy-tailed 
squirrels foraged among the sweet roast- 
ing ears along the swamp borders by 
day, and at night coons, possums and 
other “varmints,” including lazy white 
neighbors, ravaged these far-away nooks. 

Our bows and arrows and long, rifle- 


like cane or reed “‘ blow guns,” made for 
us by “Old Barkus,” a friendly Chero- 
kee Indian, were fatal to innumerable 
birds and an occasional squirrel, but as 
yet we were considered too young to be 
trusted with firearms. So, while waiting 
for time to bring on leaden wings the 
promised shotguns, we prowled about 
inside the fields or along the swamp 
borders quite near the fence, within 
easy retreating distance should danger 
threaten. 

It was a weird land into which we 
plunged on crossing the fence—a land 
of eternal gloaming, of shivering pools 
and ghostly thickets where intermittent 
fire-flies flitted about at mid-day. Queer 
noises jarred upon the silence; strange 
calls, repeated and answered, came from 
the hollow trunks of fallen trees, from 
the hooded tops of vine-wreathed cypress 
and gum trees, and from moss-covered 
oaks. The green scum-covered ponds 
and sloughs were quivering with hidden 
life, and about the marshy borders, 
among cypress knees and fan-like dwarf 
palmetto scrubs, writhed hissing snakes 
—the harmless and deadly alike hideous 
to us. 

At last—after a period of waiting 
that now seems to have been but a 
happy moment, but then contained an 
agonized century of childish impatience 
and desire—Charlie, the oldest of our 
trio, on his fourteenth birthday received 
a light double barrel shotgun. We at 
once began an aggressive campaign of 
extermination against the denizens of 
the dark, unknown swamp from the 
plantation fence to the creek a mile 
away. For months we had been busy 
planning the details of this campaign 
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and penuriously banking our pennies to 
“buy ammunition for our gun,” and at 
once invested our entire capital in pow- 
der, shot, gun-caps and fishing tackle. 
We penetrated the depths of the dark, 
mysterious forest by degrees, going on 
farther and farther each day. Beyond 
“the slough’—a half-way lagoon—we 
were pleased to discover a high beach 
plateau that extended quite to the banks 
of the stream. All along the way, how- 
ever, the ground was covered with the 
bodies of immense trees, often piled in 
tangled heaps; some were _half-fallen 
and rested reclining against their stronger 
neighbors and, when stirred by the 
wind, groaned in dismal creaking as the 
trunks rubbed together. Others, broken 
half-way up, rested upon their stumps 
held by living ligaments, their tops yet 
green upon the ground. Others were 
dead upon their feet, bare of bark or 
branches, and stood white and ghost- 
like against a green background—their 
gaunt shells favorite haunts for crested 


woodpeckers and hiding places for squir- 
rels and raccoons. 

It was a proud day for us when we 
first reached the banks of ‘the deep, 
rolling Lobuclia and cast our lines over 


its pleasant, fish-filled waters. It was to 
us a broad and mighty current, and at 
that time it struck us as an inexcusable 
neglect of commerce that steamboats 
were not thronging its waters. We 
supplied this neglect as far as possible 
by nailing a dozen cypress boards across 
three logs, forming a raft, which con- 
veyed us very satisfactorily on half-mile 
voyages up and down the stream from 
the Fishtrap to the Big Whiteoak hole 
—the longest stretch of the stream that 
I can now remember unobstructed with 
sand-bars or crossing ‘‘foot-logs.’”” No 
million-dollar yacht ever afforded its 
owner more unalloyed pleasure than we 
enjoyed upon our crude craft. We also 
built a “house” upon the river bank 
opposite the Fishtrap—a magnificent 
one-room pole structure, probably eight 
feet by ten. We spent many happy 
nights in it, too; although it did leak 


most disagreeably when it rained, and 
was for a time uninhabitable after the 
visit of a friendly skunk. 

Oh, the restless, tireless pleasure of 
tramping across the swamps, floating on 
the river, climbing the vine-laden, nut- 
bearing trees! And oh, the appetite of 
those days! How Barmecide memory 
lingers over the feasts we enjoyed with- 
in that narrow cabin, or in the open 
evening air at the foot of the great 
Whiteoak! I have wandered in other 
lands, sailed over foreign, sunny seas 
and tasted fresh-plucked fruit from far- 
famed groves, but never, never, never in 
any of these nor on any unreadable, 
queerly-accented, high-priced bill of fare 
have I found fish, flesh, fowl or fruit that 
equalléd those delicious burned, smoked, 
broiled or roasted messes prepared and 
eaten under the shining Southern stars 
beside the Lobucha of long ago ! 

We had music on the waters those 
nights, too. Music and books and equal 
liberty for all in the pursuit of happiness, 
though as yet the color line was un- 
known to our vocabulary; for our com- 
panion—Charlie’s and mine—was really 
our servant; a very Caliban in personal 
appearance, with the broad, flat features 
of the Guinea negro, red, thick lips and 
big white, rolling eyes. About the 
kitchen and farm he was known as 
“Sime,” but when he was given into 
our charge—or we into his—we, having 
read Shakespeare, quickly changed his 
name to Caliban. Then, as he was a 
most inveterate and excruciating banjo 
player, Charlie, in an inspired moment, 
Italianized it imto Calibanjo, and so he 
was known in the swamp. 

Now I feel that that banjo was a 
terror indeed, but to us it was then a 
joy forever. Day and night its rasping 
notes fretted the forests and floated upon 
the waters. Often a cunning squirrel, 
hiding among leafy branches, resisted 
all efforts to “turn” him so that Charlie 
might get a shot, until Calibanjo gave 
his banjo a few plink-a-plunks; again a 
’coon or ‘possum, refuged in a long 
hollow log or tall tree, defied alike 
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smoke and noise to move him, until the 
nerve-grating banjo strings brought him 
out frantic with a new terror to make a 
desperate break for life. 

After supper—always a prolonged 
meal, which ever left before us heaps of 
clean-picked bones and husks of grapes, 
muscadines, wild haws and nuts whose 
memory is bitter sweet to an aging dys- 
peptic—we would recline about the fire 
between visits to our set-hooks in the 
creek, listening with pleasure to Cali- 
banjo’s banjo. Every Southern planta- 
tion negro is a natural musician. Cali- 
banjo sang well, and probably got as 
much music from his rattling old instru- 
ment as any man, however gifted, could 
have done; and we enjoyed it. 

Like all his kind, Calibanjo was a 
sound and ready sleeper, dropping in- 
stantly from laughter to slumber and 
equally quickly back to jolly, wide- 
awake activity. One night we left him 
sitting at the foot of the big Whiteoak 
playing and singing while we visited our 
set hooks, and on returning found him 
sound asleep. His left hand still grasped 
the banjo neck, his right lingered on the 
strings, and his mouth was half open as 
if sleep had fallen upon him in the mid- 
dle of a line. His big, bare, yellow- 
palmed feet were toasting at the fire, the 
great black toes pointing toward the 
stars. 

The gloomy forest about us was still 
save for the squeaking cries of young 
nest-things hidden away in leafy branches 
or hollow trees, the swish of an occasion- 
al fish in the creek or the splash of a 
frog or turtle; and the full. moon, loiter- 
ing back among the trees, silver-plated 
the eastern surface of all things and 
half-filled the stream beside us with a 
great white image. 

We had taken an eel from one of the 
hooks—an immense slimy, squirming 
old fellow who was still writhing vicious- 
ly. Charlie gazed upon the sleeping 


Calibanjo thoughtfully, then upon the. 


big eel. Then stooping over the big 
bare feet, he thrust the cold, wiggling 
thing into the negro’s breeches’ leg. 
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The chilly, slimy fish darted upward, 
and Calibanjo caught at his leg, yelled 
like a wildcat, sprang directly over 
Charlie’s head and to the river bank. 
There for a moment he danced like a 
demon in the moonlight, then frantically 
waving his twanging banjo and his long 
arms and legs, he plunged off the bank 
and disappeared with a loud splash di- 
rectly in the centre of the great water 
moon. His first yell had been answered 
by hooting owls and screaming night- 
hawks, by scurrying bats, startled birds 
and eerie, peevish nestlings crouching 
against mothers’ breasts, but his heavy 
splash found no echo save our wildly 
bounding hearts. The great silver moon 
was broken into a thousand fragments, 
tossing wildly upon the widening waves, 
dashing against either bank, and snags 
and tree trunks in mid-stream, dancing 
back and forth in glittering beauty, un- 
til the surface was again calm and the 
great disc restored as it was before our 
lost comrade made his frantic plunge. 
The cruel, sluggish water lay sullen and 
silent before us, holding its own secrets ; 
the opposite bank stood out rugged but 
indistinct, and the man in the moon 
gazed down in cold disapproval upon 
two of the worst scared boys in Georgia. 

“Bud,” I said with chattering teeth, 
“that darned old eel has got us into an 
awful scrape.” 

“Yes,” he replied thoughtfully, “‘and 
it’s pretty hard on Calibanjo—or Sime, 
as I guess they will call him Over 
There, being as t’other’s only a nick- 
name.” 

“Bud, he’ll make a funny looking 
angel, won’t he? Think of Cali—Sime, 
I mean, with white wings. But,” coming 
back with a lump in my throat to the 
terrible present, ‘what are we going to 
do about it ?” 

“Tell Uncle Bob the truth about it— 
he was our negro anyway, you know. 
But,” nodding down toward the man in 
the watery moon as if closing a bargain 
with him, “Id give my gun and my 
five-dollar gold piece to bring Calibanjo 
back.” 
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“ An’ I'd give my silver dollar, an’ 
my knife, an’ the quarter Dick owes me, 
ann" 

“‘Dat’ll do, boys,” said Calibanjo— 
dear, good, wet-and-muddy, jolly, ugly 
Calibanjo—climbing the bank under 
which he had been hiding while we 
lamented. .‘‘I ain’t comin’ back ’cause 
I wants your money,” he continued, 
shaking himself; “but I bet I knows two 
boys what’ll buy me a new banjo wid 
silver trimmings in place 0’ dat old one 
I just lost in de creek.” 

We hugged him again and again, 
dripping as he was, and then hurriedly 
made a rousing fire to dry him out. 
And on the following day our joint 
capital was expended in purchasing for 


him a new banjo which he is playing 
unto this day. 

To-day the old white house among 
the trees is a wreck, the great cotton 
fields are overgrown with pine shrubs 
and the negroes who once thronged 
them are gone. Lobucha is a narrow, 
sluggish, muddy stream, and life is full 
of weariness and pain; but the ghosts of 
days that died in exquisite pleasire— 
days of peace and blessed content— 
must ever hover about the dear old 
place. And in the mud at the bottom 
of the deep Whiteoak hole repose the 
remains of an old banjo that made the 
sweetest music my ears have ever 
known. 

Chicago, Illinois. 


FISHING IN ARANSAS BAY. 


BY BATES MoFARLAND. 


E who has felt the thrill of the 

tugging line and heard the buzz 
of the flying reel occasioned by the 
wild rush of a 100-pound tarpon, has 
had an experience never to be found 
away from salt water. An experience 
true sportsmen always recall with de- 
light and recount with pride. 

Of all the game fish in salt or fresh 
water, none of them will or can fight 
like the tarpon. His speed, agility, en- 
durance and courage are incomparable 
among game fishes, and to be thorough- 
ly appreciated and understood should 
be tested with rod and reel, from some 
shell bank, about the reefs and channels 
of Aransas Bay. 

The tarpon may be taken in Aransas 
Bay during almost the entire year, win- 
ter and summer—that is to say, he may 
be hooked. The taking is quite differ- 
ent. But the best months to fish for 
this silvery king of the herring tribe in 


the waters about Aransas and Corpus 
Christi Bays, is, say, from April 1 to the 
first of November. During the colder 
months he may also be taken in the 
deep channels about Aransas Pass after 
a few weeks of the warm, sunny, balmy 
weather, for which this locality and its 
“winter” climate are noted. During 
the entire winter of 1892—'93 this grand 
fish was taken in the deep channels at 
Aransas Pass in the summer-like days of 
winter. There is perhaps no locality in 
America (not even excepting the coral- 
bound reefs of the Florida Keys) where 
the tarpon is so plentiful as about 
Aransas Pass and in Aransas Bay. This 
is his habitat. He may leave home 
sometiraes; but this is his place of busi- 
ness. Young tarpon were seen at Cedar 
Bayou in July of ’92 and again at the 
same locality in July of ’93. The first 
time not above two inches long, the last 
time ten inches; and several were taken 
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in Aransas Bay with the rod last Oc- 
tober that were about eighteen inches 
long. 

During the summer, when fishing in 
the bay, a point should be selected near 
a reef where the water deepens off rapid- 
ly toa channel. Fish in the channel— 
using only the heavy rod and reel that 
are now especially manufactured for the 
purpose, with a line and hook to corres- 
pond to the weight and strength of rod 
and fish sought. 

The most tempting morsel to the 
appetite of the tarpon is a fresh live mul- 
let about six to eight incheslong. Hook 
him above the backbone and behind the 
dorsal fin, and allow him to sink into 
the water from three to five feet, sup- 
ported by a good float—Never use a 
sinker. While the tarpon bites most 
readily at a live mullet, he will take al- 
most any small live fish; and bites well 
at cut bait at times. While mullet is the 
best bait, it is also the most easily 
procured. 


Hand-line fishing for tarpon has its 


advocates and advantages. The advan- 
tages of hand-line fishing are all in favor 
of the fisherman, if fishing from the 
shore. A strong line with an eighteen- 
inch wire leader (all tarpon rigs must 
have a wire leader) will usually land a 
tarpon, if the fish be given time to get 
the bait well down. However, the nov- 
elty wears off with a fish or two, and the 
charm of the thing is gone. The rod 
and reel is the proper caper for a sports- 
man to tackle the tarpon with, and 
Aransas Bay is the surest place in the 
South for finding him at all seasons. 
Blue fishing is never indulged in here; 
but at times during the spring they are 
very plentiful about Aransas Pass, but 
always outside in the Gulf. Spanish 
mackerel at times during the spring and 
summer are plentiful in the bays and 
Gulf. They bite ravenously at smail 
live bait and take the troll readily. The 


spoon troll is best for mackerel and 
pompano. Red-fish (channel-bass) and 
trout are always very plentiful and to be 
taken at all seasons in all the bays, and 
particularly Aransas Bay. For both 
these fish use mullet, alive, or cut bait— 
there’s little choice, provided the bait be 
fresh. Few fish afford finer sport with 
rod and reel than the red-fish. He is 
exceedingly gamey and of great strength 
and endurance. The man who takes a 
twenty-five-pound red-fish with rod and 
reel will have accomplished a feat that 
he will longer remember with pleasure. 
The jack-fish (a tunny) is another ex- 
ceedingly abundant fish in Aransas Bay, 
and one, too, that is capable of affording 
unalloyed joy to the sportsman who 
seeks to land him with rod and reel. 
He is a cheerful biter wherever you find 
him, game to the finish and active and 
strong. A light tackle will not stand 
one that weighs fifteen pounds. He 
takes fresh cut bait readily, but the best 
bait for him is small live mullet or 
perch. 

We have no grey-snapper, groupers 
or hog-fish; and rock-fish and red-snap- 
per must be sought in the Gulf. How- 
ever, there are fine red-snapper banks 
close to Aransas Pass. 

To the true sportsman we can say 
without the fear of successful contradic- 
tion, that Aransas Bay and the vicinity 
of Aransas Pass proper (not the hamlet 
of that name), with Rockport and the 
Aransas Hotel as headquarters and base 
of supplies, will afford him more sport 
with rod and reel, or hand-line, and 
more, and a greater variety, of fish as a 
result of his sport during any month in 
the year than any locality in the United 
States. Boats of any size desired, with 
competent sailors who know where to 
go to catch fish, can always be had at 
reasonable rates. 

Rockport, Texas. 
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BY MONTEZUMA, 


[See Frontispiece, page 6]. 


HE muffled jar of a horse’s tread; 

The snap of a twig on the hillside bare. 

A curious taint in the balmy air 

And down by the pool a flush of red. 

The clank of iron on rocky path; 

A sudden hush o’er the grassy vale: 

Then a pebble rattling adown the trail 

And the chattering burst of a squirrel’s wrath. 
The thund’rous whirr of a grouse flight strong— 
A sharp command and a stirrup’s creak— 
The shrill complaint of a marmot’s squeak 
And the broken bars of an ousel’s song. 

A stealthy rustle amid the brush, 

A mild alarm in the wondering eyes, 

A quaint, soft oath of pleased surprise 

And a rippling wake in the osiers lush. 

The low alarum of subdued bleat, 

A vanishing gleam in the shadows cool. 

The measured thud of retreating feet 

And only the wash of the rippling pool. 


Durango, Colorado. 
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BY STINSON JARVIS. 


FEEL rather 
reticent at pub- 
lishing facts 
which must be 
less stirring in 
print than they 
are to myself. 
Escape from 
death is so 
much to him 
who _ escapes. 
When one is taken and the other left the 
awe of the survivor can hardly be con- 
veyed to the casual reader. Yet the 





small details and peculiarities of luck 


which result in saving men’s lives are 
often interesting ; and perhaps these will 
help out this simple account of a bad 
night at sea. 

My Kelpie was a centre-board sloop, 
nine feet wide by twenty-one feet long; 
and the Sphynx was longer but of such 
shallow draft that it was said she could 
sail on the dew of a field. With her 
huge spread of canvas she could go like 
a witch in almost a dead calm, though 
the fact was apparent to all (except per- 
haps to her owners) that for a sudden 
gale she was what is best called a coffin. 
Every second Friday during the sum- 
mer I sailed the Kelpie from Toronto to 
Hamilton—a nominal forty miles—and 
had missed none of the fortnightly races 
when setting out late in the fall for the 
last trip. Having heard that the Sphynx 
would attend the race, we rounded up at 
her moorings as we passed along the 
harbor, when a man on board told us 
the owners had altered their intentions 
and that the craft would not leave port. 
Feeling disappointed at not having a 


forty-mile race with her to Hamilton, 
we left the harbor and commenced an 
all-day beat on a head wind. 

I had two friends with me, who could 
sail skiffs, but had, at that time, taken 
no yacht-cruising. We had had a 
pleasant day—the small but able little 
boat slashing into the sunlit waves—and 
we had cooked and enjoyed our evening 
meal when, about 7 o'clock, I fell asleep 
on the deck. 

The Kelpie carried no topmast, but a 
long, top-heavy sprit topsail whose large 
yard was its mast—a cumbersome thing 
to take in except during a calm—and I 
had slept twc hours when I waked with 
a start and with a sense of foreboding in 
me. That sudden consciousness of dan- 
ger which comes from—heaven knows 
where !—was upon me. The darkness 
which enshrouded everything was so in- 
tense that absolutely nothing could be 
seen. I was trembling—with fear in- 
vading me—without knowing why: The 
yacht had not a breath of wind in her 
sails and was being thrown round in any 
direction by a lumpy sea from which the 
wind had but lately been removed. 

“ Hello, boys! what's this? Where’s 
your lantern ?” I asked, hurriedly. 

Herbert replied: ‘The glass of the 
lantern has been in some way broken. 
The sidelights were left in the boat- 
house and forgotten when we came 
away.” 

“Well, have you -reefed her ?—be- 
cause there’s going to be trouble !” 

“No!” said Herbert. “We were 
thinking the weather seemed doubtful 
and we were just talking of either 
waking you or taking in the topsail.” 
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“Goodness gracious! You don’t 
mean to say you have left the topsail up 
on a night like this ?” 

Tremont was one of those quixotic 
fellows who would rather die than sug- 
gest the white feather. I was slipping 
out of my overcoat as I spoke, and 
- having lately reeved a new halliard and 
sheet, I knew these lines “by the feel,” 
and thus could lower away the topsail at 
once. Owing to the blackness of the 
night I could not even see my own 
hands as I worked; and when the long 
spar descended without fouling aloft my 
sense of relief was great. 

While thus working by sense of 
touch, and while I gave the sail a 
hurried roll, a sound was coming over 
the water that was new to me. First it 
was a distant railway train; then it was 
the bluff bows of a propeller steaming 
down upon us, and quite close. Then 


there was a great moan, and, in it, the 
sharper sounds of water splashing, dash- 
ing, tumbling, and I sprang forward to 


the halliards.. As I did so—and all this 
happened in less than two minutes from 
my waking up—the squall struck us 
right ahead and I could feel the main- 
boom lift and plunge as its sail bellied 
in different places and grew frantic to 
tear away and disappear on the first 
shriek of the gale. 

The yacht had no way on when the 
squall struck, so. of course the helm was 
useless. Luckily, the sheets flew out 
as clean as if they had been cut. 
If they had failed to do so, the slightest 
filling of either sail would have cap- 
sized us in a twinkling, for the howling 
and screaming wind came at seventy 
miles an hour with the weight of a 
brick wall in it. As I commenced to 
lower away the mainsail, the yacht’s 
head had payed off a bit and the main- 
boom had run out nearly all its sheet 
and was thrashing about in the waves 
to leeward—the craft being almost on 
her beam-ends, while water was pouring 
inboard over the lee decks and comb- 
ings. Harman and Tremont were 
straddling the centreboard and hauling 


down the sail which was slatting and 
plunging off to leeward. But before 
the yacht paid off far enough for the 
wind to get a fair drive at this sail we 
had it all lowered but the peak, and 
Harman stood with his arms locked 
around the plunging boom, binding in 
the canvas that was fighting to get 
free. : 

Then Tremont jumped forward to the 
foresail, that was plunging like some 
live creature gone mad with pain. Its 
two sheets were flogging the forward 
decks with a fury that indicated the vio- 
lence of our capsize if either one of them 
had caught on anything so that the 
wind could fill the sail instead of merely 
slatting it. As I lowered the halliards, 
Tremont lay on the bowsprit and gath- 
ered in the frenzied canvas as it came 
down in the water. 

During this, Huson Harman was call- 
ing that he could not hold the mainsail. 
It was bursting apart his encircling 
arms. And as we threw a gasket round 
the bellying canvas, Tremont cried from 
forward that the foresail was getting 
away from him. The little boat was 
ducking him partly under water every 
time she plunged in the wall-sided seas; 
and the sail, filling with water at each 
dive, was dragging clear of his arms, 

I well remember the voices of my 
friends as they required assistance. 
Trembling, they were, with the exertion; 
conscious, they were, of the danger; but 
indicating self-control and freedom from 
panic. And I knew, in black night, 
when I could see nothing, that they 
were game—game as gamecocks—for 
blood will tell! 

The foresail was soon attended to; 
though it was a moist job on the frail 
horn, and then we completed the tying 
in of the fourth reef. Little of the 
mainsail now showed except the peak; 
and even this was more than she could 
carry in the wind that was blowing— 
for the blast would catch the Kelpie 
when on the top of a wave and flatten 
her down on her beam-ends’'so- sudden- 
ly that nothing would save her but let- 
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ting the sheet fly. We kept some can- 
vas on her because I don’t like a boat 
to be helpless, but most of the time it 
had to be kept either shivering or empty 
of wind. Except for some steerage 
way we were almost, as one may say, 
under bare poles for hours, and twice 
we had to lower away altogether when 
the wind tore at the sail so furiously 
that to let it fill meant losing it. The 
light canvas of a yacht of the Ke/pie's 
size cannot stand up to a full gale with- 
out blowing out. 

My boat had no cabin-top, but a 
great deal of deck (for her size) with an 
oval cockpit in the centre. An oiled 
cover of the thickest ship’s canvas was 
soon laced down tight over the comb- 
ings, which prevented the water going 
below when the seas swashed over the 
decks. Of course, this cover enforced a 


deck passage for us throughout the 
night, except when one of my friends 
unlaced a few feet and slipped down to 
light a match and look at the compass. 


This was necessary only at intervals—to 
find whether the head wind had shifted. 

After three hours of hard fighting 
with the south-west furies we were still 
afloat, though very wet and cold. We 
hoisted a little double-reefed storm-jib— 
not larger than a good-sized bath towel— 
to make her more manageable, and then 
huddled together towards the weather 
side while I steered with a tiller line 
and my foot. 

“A mighty good thing for the 
Sphynx that she’s not out on this 
blessed night!” quoth Tremont. “She 
can’t begin to carry canvas with this 
boat, and yet her mains’! is arranged to 
reef only twice! Why, the peak alone 
of that sail would capsize her out here!” 

“Yes,” said Huson. “I never before 
liked this little Ke/pie as well as I do to- 
night—for the fight she is making with 
these seas and for the way she lived 
through the first squall.” 

“We're not out of the trouble yet,” 
said I. “But we are afloat; and, if the 
wind changes, may make Hamilton. 
Yet I'd like you to answer a question 
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that for three hours has held me. Why 
should I wake up, trembling with some 
internal warning and dread in me, with 
barely time to douse the topsail before 
the squall? Why, when we were point-" 
ing in any direction, did it so happen 
that the hurricane took us ahead—the 
only point it could come from and not 
sweep us flat on the water? Why did 
that often unmanageable topsail come 
down in the dark like clock-work ? 
Why should the other sails come down, 
and every sheet fly clear, when, if any- 
thing had caught or fouled, we would 
have been dead by now? Things don’t 
happen as well as that during squalls in 
the day-time. But to-night, when our 
lives were in the balance, and when we 
could not have seen what was upsetting 
us, we have been saved by a series of 
fortunate chances.” 

“Well! it’s just Providence,” said Har- 
man, solemnly. “ You can’t call it any- 
thing else.” 

Of course I cannot remember the ex- 
act words, but a conversation like this 
went on for some time. We were 
making nothing against the wind during 
our tacking. This was impossible. 
When we turned we always had to 
“wear ship.” In the trough of the seas 
our low-reefed canvas was “winded,” 
and on the top of them we were 
knocked flat. At last, after being wet 
through for five hours, I decided to run 
for a place called Oakville, where, if we 
crossed the shallow entrance safely, we 
could get shelter. We were too stiff 
and cold to fight it out any longer, and 
I have no space here to describe the un- 
governable weariness that comes at 
night- after many hours of aquatic gym- 
nastics with a small yacht that has to 
be watched and handled during every 
minute, lest she be swamped, dismasted 
or capsizec. So, at 2 o'clock we wore 
ship once more; and the boom was 
jibing over as we swung in the trough 
of a heavy sea, when another bad squall 
struck us and we skated off partly before 
it for a while, doing “the outside edge” 
on our lee gunwales. I was afraid of 
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losing the mainsail before I could bring 
her to the wind again. The hail in this 
squall was quite impossible to face, and 
the boys had to lie out to windward 
and work both sheets lively in their 
raw hands to keep the craft from cap- 
sizing. The double-reefed storm jib 
then eased itself—splitting from stem to 
gudgeon as a blast went through it; 
and we just let the pieces hang there 
and blow to tatters, for we wanted 
all our live ballast to windward. Not 
having even the light of a lantern 
to cheer us, the black of the night, 
in which we could not even see each 
others’ faces, was having an effect 
upon the nerves. This, with the little 
boat’s violent straining to keep on 
top of the raging sea, aided the idea 
that the tempest would succeed in its 
murderous intent. It was no longer a 
mere wind that we fought with. It was 


some living thing that caught the boat 
in its grasp and hurled it on its side 
down deep gullies between the waves. 


So far, the monster had been evaded; 
. but it was tiring us out, and making us 
so dull and indifferent that the ragged 
remnants of the jib were left un- 
touched. 

Soon, though, I felt that this wind 
was not with the sea, and Harman low- 
ered the mainsail so that Tremont could 
slip down to read the compass by the 
light of a match. I did not dare to let 
him leave the windward side and his 
work on the mainsheet unless the boat 
was under bare poles. We found that 
this hail-storm, which was lashing the 
spirit out of us as if with whips, had 
come out of the north-west—a direction 
which would give us a lead towards 
Hamilton... So we wore round once 
more, wearily enough in the darkness, 
and drove off south-west, smashing into 
the head seas with a wind on our beam 
that had all the violence of the first 
squall in it. 

After a while the opaque sky began 
to break and for the first time in the 
night we could dimly see the outline of 
our mast and mainsail. Then a large 
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yacht rushed past—a black silhouette 
against the lighter windward sky. We 
could not make her helmsman hear our 
call, though she was not forty feet off. 
By the shape of her cabin windows, 
through which light shone, I knew she 
was the 35-ton Lady Stanley. She 
had been drifting for four hours under 
bare poles, and she went past us now 
as if we were anchored, travelling under 
a four-reefed mainsail and no_headsail. 
How we envied her size and speed! 
Her cheery-looking windows told three 
stiff, soaking, anxious and exhausted 
boys of a dry warm cabin, with real 
bunks and heavenly bed-clothes. 

However, we were after her, and at 5 
o’clock reached Hamilton piers, where 
we made fast at the ferry landing and 
dropped in the bottom of the boat, wet 
clothes and all, and slept one hour. At 
six the ferryman woke us. At Hamil- 
ton some fifty yachts were collected for 
the regatta and the owners would not 
believe that the small Ke/pze had been 
outside all night. In the city, chim- 
neys; fences and old houses had been 
blown down, windows staved in, and the 
shipping had suffered. 

We were asked about the Sphynz. 
A telegram was said to have reached 
Hamilton to say she was coming. We 
said she was not, and then thought no 
more of the matter. That day we sailed 
the race, taking second place only; and 
the following day got well on our way 
homewards before nightfall. A calm 
took us when off a certain cove, and we 
had no nerve left for another dangerous 
night, so we kedged in and slept in our 
racing sails all night. It was bitterly 
cold. Some water spilled on our deck 
was found frozen in the morning. 

On our return we found Toronto ex- 
cited about the missing boat. Some 
good friend started the rumor that I 
had abandoned the unfortunates in the 
storm. As told by the sole survivor, 
the facts were as follows: The Sphynx 
left Toronto at 6 p. m. (eleven hours 
after us) and had sailed about, twelve 
miles when the squall burst out unseen 
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from the black night. Unlike the 
Kelpie, she carried a crew of four yachts- 
men, and she had been double-reefed 
for long before the squall. The canvas 
did not readily lower and the tornado 
knocked her flat. As they clung to the 
upturned side during the night, my old 
college room-mate, Tom Groves, was 
the first to yield his hold and be washed 
away. Mr. Morgan,a prominent lawyer 
of Toronto, and said to be an excellent 
yachtsman, lived on, I think, till Sunday 
morning. The provisions were washed 
away almost at once. The remaining 
two, on Sunday afternoon, cut the 
shrouds, worked the heel of the mast 
out, and righted the hull. In this they 
sat. On Sunday night water froze. On 
Monday afternoon, Ward the hired man, 
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was picked up, unconscious, by a pass- 
ing schooner's crew. The body of Mr. 
Henry Davidson was not quite cold 
when found. He had died just before 
the schooner arrived. 

From this fate, or a more sudden one, 
we escaped. Harman says it was 
Providence. Tremont suggests that 
our keeping our halliards coiled had 
something to do with it. We were all 
about nineteen at that time (1873), and 
during nearly twenty further years of 
yachting we have come no nearer to an 
understanding of the case. What is it 
that sends fear into a man’s soul when 
he is asleep, and sends him trembling to 
his feet to seek safety ? 

New York, N. Y. 


AMID THE UTAH HILLS. 


BY WALTER M. WOLFE. 


HE scenery of the Rocky Moun- 
tains is so very different from that 

of either the Sierra or the Appalachian 
systems that it takes years of close com- 
panionship with these mid-continental 
ranges to appreciate their grandeur or 
to correctly estimate their magnitude. 
But occasionally the pilgrim finds a se- 
cluded cajfion, fringed from base to sum- 
mit with pines and aspens, save where 
some naked rock juts out just to en- 
hance the beauty of the scene or where 
the silvery cascade makes merry music 
amid the moss and ferns. One such 
spot—a miniature Yosemite—has been 
my Mecca during the summer months. 
The cry “Hard Times” has echoed 
and re-echoed in the settlements of 
Utah, no less than among the more 
wealthy cities of the Centennial State. 
In some respects the financial depres- 
sion has resulted advantageously for the 


sufferers. It is absolutely impossible to 
ebtain money and people must live; 
hence, there being no work and credit- 
ors being as persistent as the traditional 
O’Grady, the mountain sides and cafions 
are flecked with white tents and glisten- 
ing wagon covers, and—air, water, wood, 
trout, grouse, deer and service berries 
being free—all is as 
‘* Merry as a marriage bell.’’ 

Thirteen is commonly considered an 
unlucky number, and there were thirteen 
in our party; but as the thirteenth was 
an infant, the signs failed and no mis- 
hap marred our pleasure. Our horses 
were lost for a couple of days, but that 
trivial incident simply led us to more 
enchanting scenery, amid larger groves 
of berries, in sight of greater droves of 
grouse. I say “droves” advisedly, be- 
cause the Western ruffed grouse (B. Um- 
bellus Umbelloides) always prefers run- 
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ning like a wild turkey to trusting in its 
strength of wing. This is due-to lack 
of education and freedom from hunters. 
Once a rattler glided under our dining 
table, frightening the ladies of the party 
and leaving its rattles to adorn the hat 
band of its slayer. Our pet dog, too, 
wandered away from camp and returned 
in time to receive a decent burial. A 
snake-bite on the jaw was the imme- 
diate cause of death. The baby wept 
for her little four-footed playmate and 
the rest of us determined to be a little 
more careful and not wear low shoes in 
the underbrush. 

The foregoing paragraphs are to be 
regarded simply as prefatory to an ac- 
count of our summer outing. In two 
covered wagons and a two-seated buggy 
we left Provo at 6 o'clock on a July 
morning. Thesun had not yet come 
over the eastern mountains and for two 
hours we rode northward over the Pole 
Cafion bench, where the farmers, their 
first crop of lucerne being stacked and 
grain having but just begun to whiten, 
were gathering currants and raspberries 
for market. -Five miles to the west and 
a hundred feet below us stretched Utah 
Lake, the full length of the beautiful 
valley. At 8 o’clock we turned ab- 
ruptly to the east and, passing a rocky 
buttress, beside which the far-famed 
Castle Gate dwindles into insignificance, 
we entered the heart of the Watsatch 
Mountains. Our road now lay for a 
dozen miles along the rushing Provo 
River. A precipice on one side and the 
torrent swollen by melting snows on 
the other, gave a little of the zest of 
danger to a most romantic ride. Here 
and there we passed ardent fishermen 
who whipped the stream with varying 
luck. Now a fingerling would come to 
creel and occasionally a four-pounder 
would join issue with the split bamboo; 
but, as there was a sportsman for every 
rod of water, large strings were the ex- 
ception and not the rule. No! Sports- 
men, true sportsmen, are not responsible 
for this condition of affairs, but their 
contributory negligence has brought it 


about. Right -here in- Utah County (as 
fine a fish and game country as’ exists 
close to civilization) the game laws are 
absolutely a dead letter. - Not fly hooks, 
but dynamite, set lines and seines are 
the trout exterminators; while grouse 
and ducks are as liable to be shot in 
May as in October. 

Bridal Veil Falls and Buttermilk 
Falls are two of the most beautiful 
sheets of water in the mountains. The 
former resembles the graceful Chipeta 
at Black Cafion. These falls, our half- 
way point, are reached shortly after 10 
o'clock. The next five miles are easy 
riding and eighteen camps line the road. 
At the junction of South Fork we halt 
for lunch and spend the hour between 
11 and noon. More than 300 people 
are encamped on the South Fork of 
Provo River. Trout, grouse and bear 
are the attractions. It is too city-fied 
for us, so we start at noon for the North 
Fork, which is reached at 1 o'clock. 
There the troubles began, for the road 
was a trail through the bed of the creek 
and over boulders; up hills where teams 
had to be doubled and down inclines 
where we had to rough-lock and drag. 
The ladies, who were with me in the 
buggy, stood the journey with nothing 
more serious than a few feminine gasps 
and screams until the double-tree snapped 
and they were relegated to the jolting 
comforts of the covered mountain 
wagons. All but one preferred walking 
to riding and that one, in spite of har- 
ness and impedimenta, rode one of the 
horses while I rode the other, and we 
set out to find a good camping spot. 

The spot was reached about 4 o’clock. 
It was just the right size for our party 
and had every requisite and convenience. 
A quarter of a mile below us and on the 
opposite side of the creek a party of 
thirty-five has formed a large camp. 
The waters of North Fork, coming from 
the snow-banks two miles above, are al- 
together too cold for fish; so we have 
to travel back to the South -Fork for 
trout. We live on grouse, venison and 
service-berries. The male members of 
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the party devote themselves to hunting; 
the ladies to botanizing, berrying and 
gushing over the scenery. Above our 
heads a solitary peak arises above the 
timber line and two immense cascades 
that furrow its face are a never-failing 
source of admiration. We eat and 
sleep and, when the larder needs re- 
plenishing, shoulder a shot-gun or rifle. 
Iam too lazy to write; hence I have not 
sent a line to Sports AFIELD before. 
The game outlook in Utah has been 
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NATURAL HISTORY SKETCHES. 


I am just in receipt of “Virginia: A 
Hand-book,” a volume which gives a 
large amount of information of the Old 
Dominion, its early settlement, minerals, 
native animals and birds, and much 
other valuable history. The hand-book 
is issued by the Board of Agriculture, 
and it forms a tolerably complete record 
of the State from its earliest period of 
settlement by the whites on down to the 
present time. All other States should 
imitate the example of Virginia, by pub- 
lishing hand-books treating of their 
history and their possessions of natural 
attractions. These would constitute a 
perfect compendium of information to 
be had nowhere else, and would be at 
all times pleasant and instructive read- 
ing.. Although Virginia has been in 
process of settlement by the white race 


much better than it is at present. The 
spring flight of ducks was very light; 
grouse and chickens are retiring to the 
remote peaks and cajfions; but the deer 
are as numerous as they have been for 
the past five years. Bears are abundant, 
not only in the cafions, but on the west 
slope of the mountains within four 
miles of Provo. A little energetic pro- 
tection and free silver is all we need to 
make us perfectly happy. 
North Fork, Utah. 


for over two centuries, we find from this 
hand-book that such large animals as 
the bear, fox, wild-cat and deer yet 
abound in the State. Quite a lengthy 
quotation is made from the writings of 
Rev. John Clayton, who gave account 
of the birds of Virginia as he studied 
them in the years 1685 to 1688 in- 
clusive. Mr. Clayton writes as follows 
of the eagle: ‘“ There are three sorts of 
eagles—the largest I take to be that 
they call the grey eagle; being much 
the color of our kite or glead. The 
second is the bald eagle, for the body 
and part of the neck being dark-brown; 
the upper part of the neck and head 
being covered with a white sort of 
down, whereby it looks very bald, 
whence it is named. The third, the 
black eagle, resembling most the En- 
glish eagle; they build their nests gen- 
erally on tops of trees, naked of boughs, 
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and nigh the river-side, and the people 
fell the trees generally when they take 
the young.” 


ok 
* * 


The foregoing description of Ameri- 
can birds, written by an English gentle- 
man of two centuries ago, will admit of 
material modification now. I do not 
find in reliable records that there are 
more than two species of the eagle in 
the United States. These are the golden 
eagle of the Pacific Slope and the com- 
mon white-headed eagle which ranges 
over so large a territory of our country. 
With respect to this eagle there are two 
errors of common belief. Mr. Clayton, 
and all others who have viewed the 
white-headed eagle at long distances, 
pronounced its head bald or covered 
with white down. The fact is, that the 
head of this eagle is covered with 
feathers of white after the bird passes its 
second year. Its tail feathers are of the 
same hue and follow in process of color- 
ation those of the head of this proud 
emblem of constitutional liberty. The 
second error in relation to the white- 
headed eagle is, that it is commonly 
called the grey eagle—a creature of the 
upper air which has an existence large- 
ly imaginary. The white-headed eagle 
is a common visitor along the Missis- 
sippi and Des Moines Rivers and I am 
fairly well acquainted with them and 
their chief habits. In early winter the 
young eagles may be seen going south- 
ward in close association with the parent 
birds, and these often take periods of 
rest in the groves and tall trees near the 
rivers. The young eagles may be easily 
detected by their large, full plumage of 
almost black and their seeming depend- 
ence on and marked intimacy with the 
old birds of snowy-white heads and tails. 
It is a. peculiar fact in the life of this 
eagle that its head and tail feathers 
change color and that its plumage is 
somewhat reduced in size after a few 
years of its existence. 


ok 
* * 


It would be interesting to know of 
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the number of species of squirrels that 
are native to different States. In this 
part of Missouri we have five classes, 
namely: Fox squirrel, grey squirrel, 
prairie squirrel, flying squirrel and little 
striped squirrel. Of them and their 
ways I shall write more extensively 
some other time. JASPER BLINES. 
Alexandria, Missouri. 


Many of our readers will be inter- 
ested on learning that there is to be a 
new type of prairie-chicken—TZympanu- 
chus Attwateri. This newly-named 
division is a Southern variety and has 
been so named by the well-known 
ornithologist Capt. C. E. Bendire, with 
the approval of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, out of compliment to Prof. H. T. 
Attwater of Rockport, Texas. The bird 
is said to differ considerably from its 
Northern congener and Mr. Attwater 
writes that he will, ere long, send us an 
account of its range and breeding, as 
well as a handsomely-mounted specimen 
for the Sports AFIELD sanctum. So 
mote it be. 


hss percctncnesnsocath 


A Pleasant Controversialist. 


The August number of Sports 
AFIELD is now before me, and I am 
glad to see that the so-called controversy 
between Mr. Blines and myself has 
brought so many observers and able 
writers to the front. This is the only 
way to correctly solve the many mys- 
teries in bird life, and thereby correct 
whatever false ideas there may be as to 
the habits of our birds. I hope we may. 
continue to hear from others. I read 
with much interest the article on the 
habits of the crow blackbird by Judge 
William A. Wood of Missouri and am 
obliged to him for same. Their habit of 
breeding in cavities in trees is unknown 
here in this section. His suggestion as 
to the rarity of the cowbird in Missouri 
may in part account for the unbelief of 
Mr. Blines; but here in the East, as 
well as with Mr. Van Deventer in 
Northern Colorado, they are very com- 
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mon and scarcely a nest of the smaller 
birds is to be found without containing 
one or more eggs of the cowbird. Let 
us hear from more like F. D. Billings 
who have had the ruffed grouse under a 
glass. I for one am anxious to know 
the true state of affairs. We are never 
too old to learn. S. R. INGERSOLL. 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. 


naff 


DEFENDING GIBRALTAR. 





I am loath to impose upon the good 
nature of Sports AFIELD’s readers; but 
the feeble attack of Mr. Ingersoll upon 
my article in the June number of your 
magazine, forces me to offer some ad- 
ditional remarks on certain points at 
issue. Gibraltar—even Truth itself— 
has to be defended; therefore, I beg 
space for a brief review of the subject in 
dispute—that is to say, the drumming 
of the pheasant. Mr. Ingersoll quotes 
Coues as saying that the sound “is pro- 
duced by rapidly beating the wings to- 
gether or against some hard object, as a 
fallen log.” Then follows what another 
writer imagines: “The cocks select 
some fallen. tree, and, strutting up and 
down, beat it with their wings.” 

Wouldn’t that be a sight to see: a 
pheakant parading along on a log and 
beating it with his wings at a rate of 
movemént so rapid as to defy counting ? 
The idéa of a bird’s wings striking 
against each other or against a log so 
as to produce a sound like that of a 
drum, is too weak to be made public in 
this part of the nineteenth century. 

The common belief that the pheasant 
produces its peculiar thunder by beating 
its wings against a log, is, as I have 
twice stated in Sports AFIELD, a me- 
chanical and physical impossibility. 
That would be a dethroning of reason. 
Such a thing has no place or existence 
in philosophy. 

From reliable persons who have seen 
the pheasant’s performance at the time 
of drumming, the following facts are 
here re-stated: The bird, having chosen 
a log or other eminence, poises its head 
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high as possible, and then, with its body 
drawn upward to its fullest height, the 
wings are extended outward and up- 
ward during the entire exercise, and 
then the strokes begin. For a few beats 
they are slow, and then continue and 
finally end in a whirr. The so-called 
thunder is the result of the air being 
beaten by. the concave surface of the 
pheasant’s wings while in sudden, rapid 
motion, and the sound is always of the 
same nature. This one fact alone 
should convince any one that the noise 
is not due to a clash of the bird’s wings 
against a log. 

In further substantiation of my posi- 
tion, I append what the talented and 
scholarly scientist Simon Pease Cheny 
says on the subject, as published in the 
Century Magazine for May, 1888: “One 
spring the neighboring children came in 
companies to see a partridge on her 
nest close by my barn. The novel sight 
was highly entertaining, but their eyes 
opened wider when they saw and heard 
the performance of her mate on his fav- 
orite log. During the time the hen 
was laying and sitting, he often gave us 
the stormy music of his drum. It was 
small trouble to arrange bushes on a 
fence near by, so that one could creep 
up unseen and get a good view of the 
gallant thunderer perched on his knotty 
old hemlock log—mossy and half buried 
in the ground. And children of a 
larger growth, as well as boys and girls, 
availed themselves of the opportunity. 
Of the many who saw him in the act of 
drumming, I do not recall one who had 
a correct idea beforehand of the way in 
which the partridge thunder is produced. 
It was supposed to be made by the 
striking of the bird’s wings either 
against the log or against his body; 
whereas it was now plainly to be seen 
that the performer stood straight up, 
like a junk bottle, and brought his wings 
in front of him with quick, strong 
strokes, smiting nothing but the air— 
not even his own proud breast, as one 
distinguished observer has suggested. 
I would describe the drumming as a 
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succession of thumps, the first dozen of 
which may be counted. The first two 
or three are soft and comparatively 
slow, then they increase rapidly in force 
and frequency, rushing on into a furious 
whirr. The entire power of the part- 
ridge must be thrown into the exercise. 
His appearance immediately afterwards 
attests this, as well as the volume of 
sound; for he drops into the forlornest 
of attitudes, looking as if he would 
never move again. In a few minutes, 
however—perhaps five—he begins to 
have nervous motions of the head; up, 
up it goes, and his body with it, till he 


THE BULL-TERRIER. 


The bull-terrier is essentially a dog of 
modern times, having been first brought 
to notice about the latter part of the 
last century. As his name implies, he 
originally came from a cross between 
the bulldog and English terrier, but by 
careful breeding and judicious selection 
it now shows very little of the cumber- 
some characteristics of head and shioul- 
ders so prominent in the former breed 
and, which were retained for some time 
in the earlier specimens of the bull- 
terrier. As bred to conform to the 
modern standard, he is as trim and neat- 
ly built as any terrier, yet endowed 
with the same tenacity of purpose as the 
bulldog, and that strength of jaw and 
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is perfectly erect—legs, body, neck and 
all. And then for the thunder once 
more.” 

This is perfect and conclusive evi- . 
dence on the subject of the pheasant 
and its odd drumming, as it comes from 
a more recent student of natural history 
than those authors quoted by Mr. Inger- 
soll. The statement of Mr. Cheny is 
the whole subject reduced to the com- 
pass of a nutshell, and it agrees substan- 
tially with all I have said concerning 
the pheasant and its drumming. 

JASPER BLINES. — 

Alexandria, Missouri. 


gameness which only surrenders when 
death itself compels his iron jaws to 
loosen their hold. 

For the mere purpose of fighting, 
other breeds have been crossed with al- 
most as much success; and where mere 
savageness and ferocity are desired, a 
mastiff or hound bred to the bulldog i8 
supplied with the necessary qualifications 
and, being heavier, were considered by 
some as more effective. 

Fortunately, the interest in do 
ing is now rapidly declining, and, owing 
to the repugnance with which it is 
looked upon by the community at large, 
combats between dogs are necessarily 
carried on with secrecy, and some risk 
to those patronizing them. Badger- 
baiting and the killing of wild-cats with 
bull-terriers is also looked upon by 
many with much disfavor; but;-as the 
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breed is distinctly a vermin destroyer, 
it is certainly open to discussion whether 
there is any greater brutality in these 
sports than in employing terriers of any 
description to kill rats and gophers. 

Mr. W. J. Tredinnick, who at one 
time was looked upon as among the 
most prominent breeders of dogs of this 
class, has the following to say in regard 
to the improvement which has undoubt- 
edly taken place of late years in the 
breed: “The bull-terrier, like all other 


breeds of dogs, has been greatly im- 
proved in general appearance since dog 
shows have become so general; for 


a 
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with this important subject the same 
authority states that “ Breeders should 
not go too much for great weight in the 
large-sized specimen. I consider forty- 
five pounds quite large enough for any 
specimen, especially for exhibition pur- 
poses; as, when we get above that 
weight, we lose more important details 
—such as formation of skull, tightness 
of lip, straight legs and symmetry— 
points which should not be sacrificed to 
obtain weight. The best sizes for ex- 
hibition purposes are sixteen pounds, 
twenty pounds, twenty-five pounds and 
as near to forty-five pounds as possible. 


CHAMPION CARNEY (A. K. ©. 8. B. 24,986). 


now, instead of having a variety of 
types, colors and sizes, some of which 
were far from prepossessing in appear- 
ance, we have one recognized type and 
color, which has found favor with many 
gentlemen who would never think of 
possessing a specimen of the smut, 
brindle or patched varieties.” 

In regard to weight, it is the prevail- 
ing custom nowadays to divide them at 
shows into the following classes—name- 
ly, under twenty pounds, between twen- 
ty pounds and thirty pounds, and dogs 
above the latter weight. In connection 


I do not mean to say that a pound or 
two either way in the large sized speci- 
mens would be objectionable; but the 
nearer they can be bred to these weights 
named, the better the chance of their 
success upon the show bench.” 

Some of the best dogs of this variety 
are now to be found in the United 
States, and at the top of the list may be 
reckoned Champion Carney (24,986), 
whose picture by the eminent artist G. 
Muss—Arnolt (thanks to the courtesy of 
the American Kennel Gazette) adorns 
the text of this article. Carney was 
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bred by Mr. J. Lea of Birmingham 
England).and was whelped in February 
of 1890. He was bought of his breeder 
by John Whelan of the same town, 
who showed him on the other’ side, 
afterwards bringing him to this country 
in the fall of ’91 and selling him to F. 
F. Dole shortly after arriving: Mr. 
Dole showed him at Gloversville (’91), 
Albany (’92), Chicago (’92), and New 
York ('92)—Gloversville being his first 
appearance on the bench in America. 
At Albany Mr. Dole sold Carney to 
Mr. W. H. Keeler, to be delivered after 
the New York show of ’92; this gentle- 
man (W. H. Keeler) in turn sold him, 
together with Edgewood Fancy, to the 
Tubby Hook Kennels (Messrs. Drake & 
Hayes), who showed him at Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Brooklyn 
and Boston in ’92, also New York and 
Philadelphia in ’93. Carney was finally 
purchased by Mr. D. F. Mitchell (March 
24, 93) from Mr. C. F. R. Drake. A 
week after he went south with his new 
owner, and in various encounters with 
wild-cats and raccoons proved himself 
all that could be desired for desperate 
gameness. His last show was at Phila- 
delphia (’93). Carney’s weight is 40 
pounds and his color a pure white. 
The Fanciers’ Journal of June 11, 1892, 
says of him: “The bull-terrier Ch. 
Carney is a grand young dog with 
plenty of bone, good body, clean neck, 
small black eyes, excellent coat, well 
carried stern, and good legs and feet; 
a showy and game terrier.” 

For a lighter dog Sir Rudolph is a 
good specimen, though differing in 
many respects besides size from his ken- 
nel companion Carney. Sir Rudolph 
was bred in Sheffield, England, by 
Messrs. Marriot and Green and weighs 
thirty pounds. He is white with the 
exception‘of a yellow spot on one ear 
and is by Duke of Marlborough out of 
Lady Beatrice; she by Bendigo out of 
White Lady. Imported to the United 
States in the fall of 1892, he was after- 
wards sold to Mr. D. F. Mitchell, who 
exhibited him everywhere with success, 
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SIR RUDOLPH (A. K. C. 8. B. 29,094). 


He is also a famous winner. The ac- 
companying sketch is a fair likeness of 
the well-known dog and gives a very 
good idea of the general appearance of 
Sir Rudolph. It is a great pity that, 
owing to the prevailing impression that 
this breed was only good for fighting, it, 
like the bulldog, has fallen into dis- 
repute. The fact is that, as “Stone- 





henge” well says, he is one of the most 
intelligent and readily taught dogs that 


live. He will learn tricks like a poodle, 
fetch and carry with the Newfoundland 
—take water with that dog, though his 
coat is not so long—and hunt with the 
spaniel. 

In this article it is unnecessary to 
go into the points which are deemed 
essential for show purposes; suffice it to 
say that the jaw should not be under- 
shot; the forelegs must be firm and 
straight, and the hind-quarters well 
formed and strong. The ideal bull- 
terrier is obtained when, with the gen- 
eral appearance of the terrier, none of 
the essential qualifications for which it 
was bred to the bulldog are lost. Such 
a dog will be able to endure fatigue and 
stand any amount of hard work, and is 
in reality for one living in the country 
as good a companion as is to be found 
among mankind’s best friend. 

se seckaplieiinesaies 

The Toronto Inter-national Bench - 
Show will be held at Toronto, Canada, 
September 11 to 15 inclusive. The list 
of prizes amounts to $3,000. 











“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


of mind.”—WAsHINGTON IRVING. 





A UTAH HOLIDAY. 





Pioneer Day, the 24th of July anda 
holiday, happening to fall on a Monday 
gave some of us ardent fishermen the 
chance we had been waiting for and 
which we had eagerly looked forward to 
for at least five months. Being bank 
clerks and would-be sportsmen, we had 
looked ahead for every holiday, and 
finding that on July 24 we would have 
two whole days—Sunday and Monday 
—we determined to go fishing; where, 
we did not know, but hearing of a little 
stream about seventy miles down the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railway 
that was said to be fairly alive with 
trout, we started for it early Sunday 
morning, 

There were seven of us—five from the 
bank and two outsiders—and a right 
jolly crowd of boys; but the Clerk of 
the Court, George L—, was the gem of 
the lot and kept us in a roar from start 
to finish. 

We arrived at the station about 10 
o'clock and were met by a fine team of 
greys, attached to a wagon that fitted 
us pretty tight. To our horror, the 
stream was as black as a stack of black 
cats, and the driver informed us that 
there had been a cloud-burst the night 
before, and that all the streams were the 


same way. However, he told us that 
about nine miles further up there were 
three forks and, as they headed some 
miles apart, we might find one of them 
clear. We were out more for fresh air 
than for fish; so we started up the cafion 
and arrived at the forks about 2 o’clock 
and, as luck would have it, found the 
left hand fork as clear as a bell. We 
had passed quite a number of our friends 
further down the stream, utterly dis- 
couraged, and we were mean enough to 
chuckle at the thought of having the 
laugh on them. 

Once on the stream, we stripped for 
action and soon all but three of us were 
speeding on in quest of a choice spot to 
throw a fly. Two of the boys didn’t 
care to fish, and I am not so ardent that 
I can get out at dawn and fish till dark 
as is the manner of some. So I lay 
down and rested till about half-past 5 
and then strapped on my basket and 
started to fish. At first I was rather 
discouraged, as the stream for about 
half a mile was hard to fish; but, once 
above where I could whip the stream 
carefully, my basket began to get 
heavier and I soon had it full and re- 
turned to camp—being the first one in 
and having thirty-five nice trout. The 
rest of the boys soon returned and all 
reported having had fair luck. 
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At half-past 4 next morning George 
L— and I were up, and, after a delicious 
trout breakfast, started for the stream 
and at 6 o'clock commenced fishing, 
George taking the water alittle ahead of 
me, while I followed just out of sight. 
I have had some fine fishing since, but I 
enjoyed this more than any previous 
occasion and, as my basket kept getting 
heavier, I felt that self-satisfied feeling 
coming over me which all fishermen ex- 
perience when their luck is good, and it 
was especially delicious to me, as I had 
been unmercifully guyed by my sisters 
on former trips this summer on account 
of the paucity of my catch. The fun 
grew fast and furious and soon my 
basket was jammed full of trout, good- 
sized ones, too; but the sport was too 
good to leave, and so I cut a willow 
and went at it again. This soon be- 
came so loaded that it was hard to 
carry and at last I desisted. Just as I 
was ready to start for camp I met L— 
fishing back. What a sight he was! 
Not expecting to catch many, he had 
not taken a basket and when I met him 
he was fishy to say the least. In every 
pocket and every conceivable place he 
had stowed his fish, even in his trousers’ 
legs, and when we sat down to count 
up, the way he kept pulling out trout 
reminded me of Kellar and the silk-hat 
trick. All the boys got nice messes of 
fish, as our neighbors can testify, and 
we had had a jolly time into the 
bargain. Our party was the only one 
of a score or more on the stream that 
caught any fish. The Rio Grande 
Western does a very nice thing in 
giving all fishermen:a one-fare rate to 
any ‘point and sportsmen, therefore, 
ought to give the preference to that line 
when possible. We reached home Mon- 
day at midnight, happy from having 
been in touch with Nature and, re- 
freshed by the pure, invigorating air, 
ready with clear brains for better work. 

W. H. SHEARMAN. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 


THE STRIPED BASS. 





There are few fish that cause more 
real enjoyment to the angler than the 
striped bass. For years he has been 
looked upon in the East with the great- 
est favor, and small wonder is it that he 
is frequently regarded by many Atlantic 
Coast fishermen as being the prince of 
fishes. While most generally known by 
the names of striped bass and rock-fish, 
he has more appellations than any other 
fish that swims, and a list of his com- 
mon and scientific titles would take up 
half a column of this magazine. An old 
work, published in. the New England 
States in 1643, gives the Indian name of 
the fish as “Missuckeke,” but there is 
little likelihood of that name’s ever be- 
coming popular. Another book, pub- 
lished about the same time, has a quaint 
allusion to the sport of bass fishing: 
“Of these fishes,” it says, “some be 
three and some fcure feet long; some 
bigger, some lesser. At some tides a 
man may catch a dozen or twenty of 
these in three hours; the way to catch 
them is with hooks and line. The 
fisherman taking a great cod line, to 
which he fasteneth a piece of lobster 
and throws it into the sea; the fish 
biting at it, he pulls it to him and 
knocks the fishe on the head with a 
sticke.” 

With the great advances since made 
in the manufacture of fishing tackle, the 
modern bass rod and its appliances 
would indeed be a revelation to the 
angler of the Chesapeake Bay of but a 
quarter of a century ago. In fact, there 
are now no rods upon which more 
pains are taken than those designed for 
the capture of the striped bass. 

To the uninitiated, watching the 
graceful manner in which the bass fish- 
erman makes his cast, the trick seems to 
be one almost childish in its simplicity, 
and it is not till he takes the rod in 
hand himself and essays an attempt that 
he fully appreciates the amount of skill 
required. The longest cast on record 
is that of Mr. W. H. Wood, which was 
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made at the tournament of the National 
Rod and Reel Association at Central 
Park, where, with a _ two-and-a-half- 
ounce sinker (the average weight of a 
menhadden or lobster-tail bait), he cast 
two hundred and sixty and one-tenth 
feet. 


— 


THE GREAT TANK SHOW. 





One of the most popular and interest- 
ing of the many fine exhibits at the 
World’s Fair is without doubt the 
Fisheries Exhibit; more especially the 
aquarium division. From the time that 
visitors are permitted to enter in the 
morning until late at night the corridors 
are crowded. Not only does everyone 
seem to be pleased, but, without excep- 
tion, all visitors appear to banish what- 
ever might distract the attention from 
the instructive, beautiful, or curious ex- 
hibits. Those who have lived all their 
lives remote from the sea are anxious to 
make an acquaintance with living speci- 
mens of such fish as they have read 
about or have eaten with more or less 
satisfaction. On the other hand, the 
visitor who has had the music of the 
salt sea waves in his ears, and who has 
hac the misfortune to be acquainted 
with streams and lakes that had been 
depleted utterly of their finny inhabit- 
ants, is just as curious to know all that 
can be known of the fresh-water fish. 
We learn from the Sczentific American 
that it cost about $20,00u to place the 
fresh-water varieties on exhibition, and 
at least $10,000 to perform the same 
service for the public with the denizens 
of the ocean. There is a hospital at- 
tached to the aquarium. There Dr. S. 
P. Bartlett of Quincy, Illinois, ministers 
to such as disease has marked. Fungus 
gives him a good deal of trouble. It is 
just as contagious as small-pox, and 
only the most careful measures can 
save the victims or prevent them from 
being the means of communicating the 
fatal growth to their healthy neighbors. 
The favorite remedy is to bathe the 
parts affected with a solution of carbolic 
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acid. Notwithstanding all the care, the 
mortality from this ailment is consider- 
able, being estimated at one-half of one 
per cent a day. To keep the water ina 
healthy condition, all foreign matter is 
carefully removed; and fresh air is intro- 
duced by a system of pipes Jaid along 
the bottom of the tanks. 

Sometimes Doctor Bartlett gives an 
exhibition of the tameness and playful- 
ness of brook trout. He twirls his in- 
dex finger in the water, and the fish rise 
in a body to make a rush at the finger 
and attempt to bite it, pushing one an- 
other aside without ceremony in their 
eagerness to reach the object of attrac- 
tion. Lake trout are surprisingly fear- 
less. They permit themselves to be 
fondled very freely and do not appear to 
dread any harm, even when the hand is 
thrust in among them with some vio- 
lence. Rare beef and sea lettuce are 
much relished by fiddler crabs, the al- 
most human-like action of whose claws 
produces a strange impression when 
first seen. 


—< 
> 





THE annual slaughter of fish in the 
Sandusky River, Ohio, just a few miles 
below Tiffin, has commenced and thou- 
sands of barrels of dead fish could be 
picked up between there and Fremont. 
The general impression has prevailed 
that the fish were killed by acid or other 
deleterious substance emptied into the 
river from the strawboard mill, just be- 
low the city. Last summer the case 
was tried in the courts and the Ameri- 
can Strawboard Company indicted for 
polluting the waters of the Sandusky 


‘River, but when the case came to trial 


the State failed to: establish the guilt of 
the accused and that was the end of it. 
The same trouble is experienced every 
year when the stream gets low and the 
water is so poisoned by the fish that do- 
mestic animals drinking from the stream 
in a number of cases have died. Health 
Officer Bridinger and Representitive 
Flummerfelt have taken the case in hand 
and are preparing a report for the State 
Board of Health. 











¢ 
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WAS IT PROVIDENCE? 


(Contributed.] 

The Snake Liar had told a whopper, 
but the Cyclone Liar from Kansas, by a 
mighty exertion of -his trained imagina- 
tion, “ raised it out of sight” and looked 
over the crowd with the air of a victor. 
The Fish Liar gathered his energies for 
a supreme effort: ; 

“The first grist-mill in the county I 
used to live in back in Michigan,” he 
began, “was built by aman named 
Brown on a branch of the Titibewassee 
River. Its motive power was furnished 
by the stream, a fifteen-foot dam sup- 
plying the necessary fall. 

“About two years after building his 
mill Brown died, leaving a widow and 
six small children. They managed to 
keep the mill going and so obtained a 
scanty livelihood. 

“Tn the fall after Brown’s demisea very 
violent rain-storm occurred. The creek 
rose vety high and threatened to sweep 
the dam out—which would have meant 
starvation to the widow and her help- 
less little ones. I was her nearest 
neighbor, and her Icoks of anguish, as 
we stood on the bank and watched the 
water dash over and shake the dam, 
haunt me to this day. 

“Late in the afternoon the news 
reached us that Muxencucky Pond had 
burst its banks, poured its waters into 
the river and was coming down in an 
irresistible wave ten feet high. Just 
after we learned this a break occurred 
at one side of the dam and in a few 
minutes a large hole was washed out. 
It seemed certain that the entire struc- 
ture must go when the mighty mass of 
water from the pond struck it, and the 
widow and her little flock wept bitterly 
as they thought of the long, cruel win- 
ter and the suffering it would bring 
them. 

“In a few minutes the mighty wall of 
water, filling the stream to the top of its 
banks, came rushing and roaring down. 
I felt that when it struck the dam the 
break would instantly enlarge until the 





whole end went out and then the rest of 
the dam would follow at once. As the 
water rushed along I noticed that it was 
full of fish and many of them very large. 
As it swept by us a four-foot muskal- 
lunge, impelled by some mysterious 
power, was thrown from the torrent to 
the feet of the weeping family, where it 
remained stunned and gasping. The 
flow through the break in the dam 
ceased the instant the flood struck it, 
though it tumbled over it in a flood that 
resembled a young Niagara. It spent 
its force in a few minutes, however, and 
as the break did not re-open we saw 
that the dam was safe. The widow’s 
tears changed to smiles of gladness and 
I rejoiced with her. By the next morn- 
ing the waters had subsided so that I 
was able to make an examination and 
ascertain the cause of the closing of the 
break. I found that a monster sturgeon 
had been driven by the mad rush of 
waters head-foremost into it—filling it 
so completely that not a drop of water 
could get through and so the dam was 
saved !” 

He ceased, and the silence was so 
oppressive that somebody glanced at 
the clock. It had stopped. 

Aa ae, 

Our good friends the American 
Wood Powder. Company write that they 
are making great progress in the prepar- 
ation and perfecting of their new rifle 
powder, which gives every promise of 
proving a success. And we hope be- 
fore very long to be able to publish an 
authenticated table of tests made on 
some of the Eastern military rifle ranges. 
“We are making our shotgun powder 
heavier than formerly,” writes that ac- 
complished sportsman Elliot Smith; 
“but this is of consequence mainly to 
those using loading machines.” 

siviniaainiiailaneedas 

A VERY interesting display is made in 
the Fisheries Building at the World’s 
Fair by Norway, and among the articles 
exhibited are a number of skins of the 
brown catfish, tanned so as to make 
serviceable leather. 
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AUTUMN DAYS. 





And who would dream of cent. per cent., 
With all the cares such thought entails, 
When o’er the woodsy breezes blent 
With ruddy Autumn’s browning scent 
Comes halting roundelay of quails, 


And chattering of squirrels when Morn 
Peeps thro’ her roseate lattice bars, 
Awakened by the hunter’s horn 

Whose merry challenge echo-borne 
Doth herald Dian’s sylvan wars. 


Ah! me, the thrill of whistling wings 

Where flames the woodcock in the copse 

Or flares the wild fowl from the springs 

Or snipe in eerie zigzag flings 

Defiance to our quickened hopes. 

What joy to mark with tender care 

On grassy upland’s russet bounds 

From sheltering form the startled hare 

Leap like a phantom through the air 

Before the onset of the hounds. 

—MONTEZUMA. 
It is pleasant to think that, despite 

the unsettled financial condition of our 
country and the ever-present stringency 
of the money market with its attendant 


horrors of privation and suffering, there 
is still left to most of us the unqualified 
“remead”—as dear old Cowper has it— 
of a stroll in the autumn woods and it is 
a sign of moral healthfulness that we so 
universally avail ourselves thereof. 


Man is always at his best when in 
communion with Nature, and we note 
with delight the worn and trodden 
aspect of our woodland paths. It is 
true that the majority of us are actuated 
by a much less commendable desire 
than that of merely luxuriating in the 
beatific glories of woodland and stream 
—in fact most of us carry a game bag 
and a generous supply of cartridges— 
and it cannot be denied that there,is a 
certain moral obliquity in the perspect- 
ive obtained by viewing Nature chiefly 
over a gun-barrel. Nevertheless, the 
most reprehensible ends of the frequenter 
of our woods and fields are to be at- 
tained only by the exercise of certain 
faculties whose cultivation is a thing 
much to be desired. The powers of 
observation, judgment of time, place and 
distance, physical adroitness, a certain 
skill in the use of fire-arms and a general 
knowledge of the life history and habits 
of game, are essential to his success, 
toward which mere accident contributes 
but little even in our land of plenty. 

There is, fortunately, no lack of game 





EDITORIAL. co 
AN EARNEST APOLOGY. 


to contend with and the general result is 
a fairly filled game bag. This speaks 
well for our sportsmen, as it denotes the 
possession of all or at least a part of the 
necessary qualifications desired. 

We are fortunate in that, within easy 
walking distance of almost any Colo- 
rado town, small game is in abundancc 
and seemingly the supply does not de- 
crease despite the steady demand made 
upon it. Owing to the friendly com- 
petition of the resident sportsmen, tem- 
pered by that broad spirit of fair play 
so characteristic of Western men, pot- 
hunting is a thing almost unknown. 
Ground game is killed running and 
birds on the wing almost exclusively, 
and yet the average bags are of a nature 
to cause surprise among the less fortu- 
nate hunters of the game-depleted East, 
where the lucky fellow who secures a 
dozen ducks or six brace of snipe in a 
day’s shoot is the envy of his county 
and achieves much newspaper notoriety 
in consequence thereof. 

Only last week, while returning from 
a trip afield, we noticed (leaning against 
a fence which bounded a promising 
duck marsh) a couple of old fellows in 
whose faces beamed the light of fraternal 
pleasure, despite the fact that one was 
an old wrinkled Italian with an antique 
muzzle-loader and the other a well- 
known banker with an equipment whose 
cost would have been a sufficient com- 
petence for the rest of his companion’s 
life.- Yet there was no sinister bar of 
caste dividing their enjoyment, and as 
we sped along in the gloaming our ride 
was the pleasanter for the knowledge of 
thc common tie which binds sportsmen 
together the world over. 


<i 
oe 





Owner OF FisH Ponp (to man who is 


tresspassing)—“ Dont you see that sign, 
‘No Fishing Here?” 

ANGLER (with an injured air)—“ Yes, 
and I dispute it. Why, there’s good 
fishing here; look at this basket. The 
man must have been mad who put that 
board up.” 


In our issue of Jast month there was 
printed an article from the Mew York 
Mercury, for the publication of which 
the editor of Sports AFIELD rises, hat in 
hand, to make a most earnest apology 
to the many thousands of his fair coun- 
trywomen who bless the wheeling path 
with their presence. To his brothers of 
the wheel he can only add that he was 
absent on a business trip during the get- 
ting out of that issue, or they may be 
very sure that such a scurvy bit of mis- 
information would not have passed the 
editorial lancet ‘unscathed. We do 
doubly regret the appearance of the 
article in question for the reason that its 
indelicacy is very marked. But to 
proceed. 

The Mercury man, after divers allu- 
sions to spinal diseases and the dangers 
of muscular contraction, goes on to con- 
trast bicycle riding by women with the 
unhealthy because too frequent use of 
the feet at sewing machines or in climb- 
ing long flights of stairs. A little ways 
further on he tells us that “the female 
form was not made to ride astraddle” 
and that to thus ride is both “ugly and 
unnatural;” concluding his peroration 
with the statement that the wheelwoman 
does not appeal attractively to the sense 
of beauty inherent more or less in all 
men. 

We vehemently deny each and all of 
these assertions. There is no resem- 
blance at all between the methods of 
sewing-machine and bicycle propulsion. 
In the former the operative uses the 
ankle joints and knees exclusively; the 
back is bent forward and the eyes (an 
important item) are undergoing a steady, 
relentless strain all the time. The sew- 
ing-machine user is usually not in con- 
tact with the fresh air; certainly she 
does not experience that exhilaration 
always accruing from a change of scene. 
Her position, too, is a cramped one. 
The wheelwoman’s position is certainly 
as comfortable as though she were 
walking—in our opinion, very much 
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more so. As between horseback riding 
and the bicycle, in the case of a delicate, 
nervous woman the wheel is incom- 
parably the safer means of locomotion. 
As to the beauty of each type, in the 
language of Arkansaw, we “ gin it up.” 
Some women are veritable queens of the 
sidesaddle; others look “nice enough 
to eat” on their wheels. 


—$_< 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


APPLETON’s GuIDE Book TO ALASKA. 
With maps and illustrations; 12 mo., 
in flexible cloth. 


Like all the guide books published by 
this well-known house, the one under 
notice is both handy and convenient. 
It is well supplied with maps, and is 
without a doubt the best descriptive 
hand-book for parties going to that 
great game paradise that has yet come 
from the press. The price is the same 


as the Canadian guide books—$1.25. 


THe Book oF THE Fair. The Ban- 
croft Company, Auditorium Building, 
Chicago. 1893. 

We are in receipt of Part II. of this 
superb production, which is to be issued 
in twenty-five parts at the price of 
one dollar a part. Every one who has 
visited this, the greatest exposition of 
modern times, cannot fail but be im- 
pressed by the singular beauty, the 
clear-cut integrity, of this noble publica- 
tion; while those to whom the Fates 
will not permit the pleasure of a vaca- 
tion at the Fair will find in its fine 
photo-gravures and well-chosen letter- 
text the next best thing short of actual 
participation. As the book is a very 
large folio in size, with the most ex- 
pensive of paper and perfect in typo- 
graphic execution, the set when com- 
pleted could be made a never-failing 
source of pleasurable interest by ar- 
ranging it on a large easel in the draw- 
ing or sitting room, in similar fashion to 
the large-folio Shakespeares and the art 
works of modern genius. 


SPORTS AFIELD. 


Cor. ALBERT A. Pore of Boston has 
sent out a circular letter to the promi- 
nent journals of the country that em- 
bodies a number of excellent sugges- 
tions. After referring to existing indus- 
trial conditions—a matter of grave con- 
cern to all—Colonel Pope urges that 
strong pressure be brought to bear on 
State legislatures and municipal authori- 
ties with a view to furnishing worthy 
workmen employment in the construc- 
tion of public works. And it certainly 
does seem that the very best way to 
make use of this great labor force 
would naturally lie in the betterment of 
the highways of our land. To illustrate 
the value of the work that might be 
done, it is stated in the report of the 
Massachusetts Highway Commission 
that the loss from bad roads in that 
State alone amounts to between five and 
ten million dollars per annum; while a 
conservative estimate places Illinois’ an- 
nual loss at not less than $100,000,000. 
That is a wise economy which dictates 
that the idle be given employment, as 
such employment is a direct gain to the 
whole country. Then, too, by making 
liberal appropriation for the irrigating 
of arid lands, Congress could give need- 
ed employment to the miners of our 
Far Western States, besides opening up 
vast tracts for agricultural purposes. 
Again, the amount of gold might be 
largely increased if Congress were to 
pass a bill making appropriations for 
the construction of suitable barriers in 
those districts where hydraulic mining 
is prohibited by law because of the 
damage done to rivers and farm lands 
by the debris. These are only hints, as 
it were, but they tend in part to show 
that public works may now be under- 
taken, the benefit eventually inuring 
from which could not fail to redound to 
the prosperity of the Great Republic. 


--—lialillimiccnaaael 

WE shall take it as an especial favor 
if each of our many subscribers. will 
assist us in securing a larger circle of 
readers. 
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N a fishing trip. recently I met the 

customary small boy with his tra- 
ditional “willow wand.” I meet the 
small boy and the “wand” in most of 
my trips, and he generally—as he did in 
this special instance—catches more fish 
than I do. My best afternoon’s sport 
was on a cloudy, rather cool day, 
towards the end of the trip, when I got 
twenty beauties. Several got away du- 
ring this afternoon, and all small fry 
were thrown back into the water; for I 
intend to fish that stream next year. 
Now, on this same afternoon the small 
boy came home shortly before me, and 
with about three times as many fish— 
all sizes. That evening,around the wood 
fire at the only “Hotel” in the place, 
the landlord held forth to an admiring 
audience on the skill of “Johnnie” and 
how much he—though with only simple, 
rustic appliances—excelied me, fitted 
out, as I was, with the very latest im- 
provements to catch trout. The land- 
lord did not mention his guest by name 
—he could scarcely do that—but spoke 
in general terms, and with an obliging 
air of condescension, implying that if I 
became a permanent resident of the vil- 
lage and a pupil of Johnnie’s I might in 
time become a fisherman. 

Heaven forbid that I should ever be- 
come such a fisherman as Johnnie. If 
the object of fishing is solely to catch 
fish, I am willing to admit that Johnnie 
attains that object more fully than I do. 
His method is simplicity itself. He sim- 
ply baits his barbed hook with a worm, 
and when the trout seizes it he jerks the 
fish behind him into the bushes or long 


grass, without loss of time. Sometimes, 
when it is not convenient to jerk the fish 
behind him, he draws it rapidly to shoal 
water and then grabs it. In either case, 
be it large or small, it is a fish, and is 
caught. That is the mainthing. John- 
nie’s next move is to run his finger down 
the creature’s throat, break its neck by 
a quick turn of its head backward, and 
fling it into his basket. Tell Johnnie 
that the chief pleasure of the sport to a 
true fisherman is not getting as many 
fish of various sizes out of the water 
and dead into a basket in the shortest 
possible time, but in matching your 
tact and skill against the trout’s while 
he is in the water and the gratified pride 
of a conqueror when you have him 
safely landed, and he will stare at you 
with incredulity. To his mind the chief 


end of fishing is to catch fish, and he 


would change his worm and “willow 
wand” for a seine or a dynamite cartridge, 
were it not for a wholesome dread of 
the law. 
* * * * 

Well, the loss of Johnnie and all his 
kith and kin, who admire him and follow 
his example is great. All the pleasure 
he derives from catching trout would be 
had equally as well were he “bobbing” 
for eels or hauling in porgies over the 
side of a boat. He has never ex- 
perienced and never will the exquisite 
anxiety felt whén you have a big, game, 
wary old fellow on your hook, and it is 
a sharp test of his wits against yours. 
You wonder whether he will exhaust 
himself before all your line is out. You 
grudge him every inch of it and reel -in 
all you dare. Rush follows rush, while 
you watch carefully to see that he has 
line enough to prevent him tearing loose, 
and yet that there is no slack, to allow 
him to get the hook from his mouth. 
As you slowly and carefully reel in for 
the second, or perhaps third time, he 
spies an old log, and darts behind it, 
Then your heart is in your mouth, for 
you know it will take all your care and 
skill to get him out and not lose him. 
Finally, out he comes, makes orie more 
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wild rush, but a short one, and you reel 
in for the last time, and, as you throw 
him into your basket, calculate that he 
must weigh nearly two pounds. 

All this has taken some time, and 
while you have been about it, Johnnie 
has caught about half a dozen, of vary- 
ing sizes; but you would not give the 
pleasure and pride of landing that two- 
pounder for all the fish Johnnie ever had 
or will have in his basket, even though 
the villagers think that, as compared 
with him, you “hain’t much of a fisher- 
man.” Nick O’TEEN. 


=o 


BIRCH-BARK ESSAYS. 





I. 
PITCHING CAMP. 


66 MAN is known by the company 


he keeps,” and the camp site is 
the truest index to the sportsman’s 
tastes, habits and character. That 
gruund which to one is the we plus ultra 
of his desires, is to another but a make- 
shift, with no advantages but proximity 
to wood and water. For a tent-dweller 
it may be perfection itself, but for the 
honest-hearted lover of Nature it is little 
better than four brick walls in the centre 
of the metropolis. 

Companionship with mankind is, in 
the line of daily duty, unavoidable. In 
the hurry and worry of business life, we 
care little whether that companionship 
is elevating or not. In fact, we are not 
always in position to make a choice and 
we are satisfied so long as our too- 
elastic consciences find nothing actually 
degrading in our purse-engendered in- 
timacies. Companions force themselves 
upon us and grow to us by external 
contact. Friends we cultivate. Friend- 
ship we seek. Its growth is from with- 
in and by it the fires of youth glow with 
perennial warmth. 

The Scriptures tell us of a princely 
leper whom the prophet bade wash in 
the river Jordan that he might be 
cleansed. Fashion pointed out Pharpar 
and Abana, rivers of Damascus, as bet- 
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ter than all the streams of Israel, and 
Naaman, the Syrian, followed the dic- 
tates of Fashion until he all but paid the 
penalty with his life. Fashion, no less 
than a desire for rest, healthful recrea- 
tion, and physical and mental purifica- 
tion, calls for a summer sojourn by the 
sea-shore or in the mountains. We 
obey one call, Which? Do we come in 
contact with Nature as a chance com- 
panion or do we woo her as a friend? 
The camp site will show. 

The camp site is indicative of the 
characters of its locators rather from its 
environment than from its intrinsic ad- 
vantages. Fresh air, green sward, the 
shade of pines and the ripple of crystal 
waters are essentials; but a camp with- 
out a background is a windowless and 
unpainted house at best. To obtain the 
highest good from communion with Na- 
ture, the soul of the camper must be 
drawn from himself and from his fellow- 
man. If not he becomes that meanest 
of all Nature’s sycophants—the camp 
loafer. Nor should a camp be located 
solely with a desire to satisfy the inor- 
dinate demands of Deus Venter. Prox- 
imity to trout and grouse and venison is 
desirable, but the camp epicure is but 
one notch higher than the camp loafer. 

By its very location the camp site 
should aid in the development and rec- 
reation of the whole man; for I believe 
that an intimacy with and love for the 
harmonies and contrasts of the natural 
world is essential to the highest spiritual 
growth, no less than to mental progress. 
There must be the morning symphony, 
the evening lullaby, the hush of noon. 
The glorious dawn and yet more glori- 
ous sunset, with the all-day play of light 
and shade from peak to peak, o’er cafion 
depth and broad expanse of virgin forest, 
must not be wanting. Even though the 
work of pitching camp is more arduous 
and the wood for the nightly fire must 
be dragged or packed, a closer com- 
munion with the Divine Mother will re- 
pay for all our human labor. 

Pitch camp “for keeps.” Because we 
stay but a week or a month in our wood- 
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land home is no reason why we should 
be shiftless in its detail and appointments. 
It should be the symmetrical gem to adorn 
a setting of transcendant beauty. Aye, 
and when camp is pitched let us lay aside 
“‘the cares of this life and the deceitful- 
ness of riches,” and make each day a 
poem and the night shall be filled with 
music and life, even on the crowded 
mart, will ever after be happier and better 
for the care we took in pitching camp. 
Water M. WOLFE. 


J. S. Grascock, one of Colorado’s 
many clever sportsmen, made us a 
pleasant call last week. Although hav- 
ing received some hard knocks lately in 
the way of “breeder’s luck,” Mr. Glas- 
cock is the same enthusiastic pointer 
champion as of yore. In June last, he 
sent his well-known prize-winner Corinne 
(Lord Graphic ex Topsy) to the Frank 
Wilcox kennels at Dunkirk, Ohio, to be 
bred to Baron’s Fritz (a son of the fa- 
mous pointer Moulton Baron). Of 
which more in due season. * * * And 
that reminds*‘us. Speaking of pointers, 
this mountain section has some fine ones. 
Doctor Twitchell of Cajion City, this 
State, Dr. A. De Monco of Salt Lake 
City,and Doctor Holcombe of Wyoming 
occur to us off-hand as owners of good 
ones of this comely breed. Then there 
are those liver-and-white “field hands” 
comprising the Alex. Simpson kennels 
of Denver; not to mention the two 
black-and-white beauties, Don Fis—hel 
and Sport, Viscount Edisto—owned by 
Charles E. Aiken of Colorado Springs 
and Claude King respectively. 


Last week a Denver ticket scalper 
called to enquire if Sports AFIELD had 
not some railway transportation to dis- 


pose of. He was given the curtest kind 
of refusal. That publisher who is so 
wanting in self-respect as to sell editorial 
mileage forfeits all claim to the court- 
esies due an honorable calling. He is 
like the traditional darkey who preferred 
to lie, even when the truth would do 
him more good. 


4! 
IZAAK WALTON’S TERCENTENARY. 


At the celebration of the three-hun- 
dredth anniversary, which recently took 
place in England, of the birth of him 
who is looked upon as the Father of the 
Gentle Art, the following extract from a 
lecture delivered on that occasion by 
Mr. Crumplen of the Piscatorial Society 
will be found interesting to our readers, 
as it discloses some facts not generally 
known about the angler’s patron saint: 

“While Walton enjoys by universal 
consent the title of Father of Angling, 
he was not the first to write about the 
art. Nor do we gather from his pages 
that he was much of an expert. The 
fly-fishing section of the book was not 
contributed by him, but by Thomas 
Barker, a retired cook, and a humorist 
in his way. Walton did not profess any 
skill in the higher branches of the sport. 
He excelled solely with the grasshop- 
per, live worm and frog bait. The latter 
seems to have been his favorite, and 
perhaps no passage is oftener quoted 
than that in which he asks the angler to 
treat the young frog gently. ‘Use him 
as though you loved him,’ ‘Piscator’ 
begs, ‘that is, harm him as little as you 
may possibly—that he may live the 
longer.’ The friends whom he takes on 
a fishing expedition to the Hertford- 
shire streams, between Ware and Wal- 
tham, are made to discourse upon a 
host of topics, besides the best way to 
catch chub and trout, grayling and 
pike, tench, bream, and miller’s thumb. 
We hear a great deal of the various 
English rivers, of fish ponds, and of 
rods and lines. But ‘Piscator’ does 
not, any more than ‘Viator’ and ‘Auceps,’ 
confine himself to fishing and fishes. He 
is delightfully diffuse with his bits of 
dialogue, reflections, anecdotes, old say- 
ings and songs, and glimpses of rural 
life—the whole pervaded with a tone of 
such unaffected piety and contentment 
that it is impossible not to love this 
honest outcome of the leisure that fell 
to the Fleet hosier with the outbreak of 
the Civil War. As Charles. Lamb, a 
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cockney of the cockneys, who knew 
nothing about fishes except eating them, 
wrote to Coleridge, the book ‘breathes 
the very spirit of innocence, purity, and 
simplicity of heart. It would sweeten a 
man’s temper at any time to read it; it 
would Christianize every discordant, 
angry passion.’ Walton must, indeed, 
have been endowed with attractions 
greater than a love of angling and a 
humorous temperament; for he was the 
friend of Sir Henry Wotton, the ambas- 
sador, who considered it his duty to ‘lie 
abroad for the good of his country,’ and 
was thought so well of by that accom- 
plished man that he left him the task of 
writing Donne’s Life. Walton was also 
the author of the exquisite biographies 
of Herbert, Hooker, Sanderson, and 
Wotton himself—works so well exe- 
cuted that they obtained the unqualified 
praise of Doctor Johnson. If Walton 
was a favorite in country parsonages, 
their inmates seem also to have been 
favorites with him if we may infer any- 
thing from his domestic arrangements. 
His first wife was a great-great niece of 
Archbishop Cranmer, and his second a 
sister of Bishop Ken, while the daughter 
in whose house he died in 1683, at the 
age of ninety, was married to a pre- 
bendary of Winchester. One of his 
sons became a Canon of Salisbury and 
among his most intimate clerical friends 
were Morley and Sanderson, who, after 
the Restoration, became respectively 
Bishops of Worcester and Lincoln; Doc- 
tor King, who was re-instated in the See 
of Chichester; and Doctor Donne, who 
was vicar of St. Dunstan’s, in the parish 
church of which, close by his ‘sempster’ 
shop, it is proposed to erect a modest 
slab to the memory of this English 
worthy.” 


In comparison with the thousands 
who are sportsmen solely for the sport’s 
sake, the number of professionals is 


ridiculously small. Yet it is of the pro- 
fessionals alone that newspaper corres- 
pondents write, bestowing upon such 
men as Zimmerman, Elliott and others 
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of that ilk a notoriety that is world- 
wide; and they are generally dubbed 
“representative sportsmen,” regardless 
of the fact that it is extremely bad treat- 
ment of the Queen’s English to combine 
two words of such radically different 
meaning as “sport” and “profession.” 
And the word “amateur.”—-What of 
that? It may be well enough to speak 
of an amateur carpenter or physician; 
but a sportsman is a sportsman as long 
as sport is his sole object and aim, and 
the use of qualifying adjectives cannot 
alter in the least his proper standing. 
<nliiiodasaies 

BARELY twenty years of experiment- 
ing has satisfactorily settled in the minds 
of trap-shooters the dimensions and cal- 
ibre of the arm best calculated to supply 
their needs. Ninety-nine out of every 
hundred use 12-gauges, thirty-inch bar- 
rels predominate, and nine-tenths of the 
guns will weigh within a few ounces of 
seven pounds, while all of them are as 
closely choked as the manufacturer can 
make them. A hundred years from to- 
day, if trap-shooting is still carried on 
with the targets and appliances at present 
used, the character and size of the guns 
will remain unchanged, On the other 
hand, gunners who find use for their 
arms in that nobler sport that the open 
fields supply, have only partially profit- 
ted by the lessons of two centuries, and 
it would be difficult to find any two of 
them agreeing on all matters of weight, 
length, gauge, method of boring and 
proportions of charge. Locality, the 
variety of game pursued, early training 
—all have their part in forming this dif- 
ference in ideas and opinions, and as 
long as powder burns and feathers fly it 
is useless to hope for anything like a 
uniformity of views among practical 
sportsmen. However, as writers in this 
journal have frequently stated, the present 
tendency is decidedly towards smaller 
calibres and shorter barrels, and, in con- 
sequence, lighter weights. Eight-gauge 
guns are now seldom offered for sale, for 
the demand for arms of that size is 
hardly sufficient to justify their manu- 
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facture. The sale of 10-gauges is re- 
stricted to comparatively few localities. 
Thirty-four and thirty-six inch barrels 
are rarely made at present, except to fill 
special orders, and there is a growing 
demand for those measuring twenty-six 
and twenty-eight inches, while guns 
weighing over 8% pounds are slow sel- 
lers. If a line of 14-gauge guns and 
shells were on the market, they would 
shortly become more popular than those 
of 12-gauge, and all that hinders the 
general use of 16-bores is the fact that, 
outside of the larger towns, shells and 
wads of that calibre are frequently diffi- 
cult to obtain. * 
cates bis” Fe ee 

Work was begun on July 1 last at 
the great Government Armory at 
Springfield, Mass., on the new Krag— 
Jorgensen magazine gun for Uncle 
Sam’s boys in blue. 
ventor, Jorgensen, will receive a royalty 
of one dollar on each completed rifle, he 
may be already regarded as a very rich 
man. The writer of these lines, while 


attending the World’s Fair last month, 
could not help but hear much talk 
about the new arm and, after a carefnl 


sifting, deduces the following: The 
ball is of 30 calibre, nickel steel cov- 
ered, weighing 220 grains and is un- 
lubricated; its “persuasive force” is 37 
grains of smokeless powder (equal to 
about 80 grains of black). The velocity 
of this cartridge is 2,000 feet per second, 
as against 1,300 feet in the old 45-90 
Springfield. This cartridge, shot at a 
timber placed endwise at 30 yards, pene- 
trates 30 inches and retains its shape 
perfectly; whereas, in the old 45 ball 
the penetration would not exceed five 
inches. Fired 500 yards from the 
ground level, the trajectory (or rise of 
the ball) is but five feet; that is, the en- 
’ tire course of the bullet is below the 
height of an ordinary man. The old 45 
in going 500 yards would rise some 
fifteen feet. The weight of the new 
gun is 834 pounds; barrels, 30 inches; 
while its rifling has four grooves, with 
one turn to every ten inches. 


As the Danish in- 
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REFLECTIONS OF AN EXILE. 


J. V. Bergen, one of Texas’ best. known sports- 
men, moved to Knoxville, Tennessee, the past 
spring, where he has accepted a responsible pos- 
ition with the Southern Building and Loan As- 
sociation. Sports AFIELD having written him 
for an article, it will now take chances on pub- 
lishing his reply, albeit intended for the editorial 
eye alone: 

‘*Here, in close communion with dry figures 
and mathematical problems touching the treat- 
ment of dollars and cents by compound interest, 
and involving the savings and happiness of thou- 
sands of investors, nota reminiscence of former pur- 
suits to be seen during the day, noteven a faithful 
setter, and the room at night bare of scenes or im- 
plements of sport, except one solitary rod given 
a place of honor, such.as the ancients devoted to 
their penates. Recollections, however, will mingle 
with mathematics ; and many a puzzling problem 
involuntarily merges into a vision of the lovely 
bays and coast or the boundless plains of Texas. 
And more than one column of figures has found 
a sum total in a mirage in New Mexico or a halt 
at some cold spring in Arizona, where the rest 
was perfect in the shade of some beetling bluff 
and the view down the cafion disclosed the burn- 
ing mesa with the heated air arising, distorting 
and twisting the distant mountain range into all 
forms of pinnacles and crags with their angles 
gilded by the ardent sun. 

‘* At-other times, in this rather moist country 
when the gloomy rain is falling, my brain, wearied 
with work, finds relaxation, as for an instant I 
find myself in some deep gorge in the Sierra 
Madre in old Mexico—the towering pines with 
their long needles producing a gloom as of a 
cloudy day and the wind sighing and soughing 
far above. This very Sunday I shall climb some 
hill near this beautiful town and feast my eyes 
on the Smoky Range on the one hand and the 
Cumberlands on the other; for.on either-side the 
speckled trout lie hidden in the mountain streams, 
while up the Tennessee flowing so strongly at my 
feet, the black bass are now in prime condition. 

“Tf I had not spent some twenty years in the 
West, I really begin to believe that this country 
would have presented prime attractions to me as 
one fond of the fields and waters, and now I only 
await the time when I shall have leisure for in- 
vestigation. 

‘*Sports AFIELD is my favorite of all the 
monthlies received and my energies, even if feeble, 
shall be used for its interests whenever I can 
spare time for it or a spirit to write anything 
moves me; ‘for my writing, like my pursuit in 
life, is confined within the strict boundary of fact 
for a basis.’’ 





A GREAT many deer have recently been found 
dead in the mountains that had died from wounds 
inflicted by those who were not aware that the 
shots they fired had reached (with fatal effect) 
the object aimed at. This is evidently the work 
of novices in the art of woodcraft who are unable 
to tell whether their aim be true or not unless 
the deer drop instantly in its tracks. Often a 
deer, after being fatally shot (the ball having 
even penetrated the heart), will run a distance of 
a hundred yards before expiring, and an inex- 
perienced hunter would be left with the impres- 
sion that he had scored a clean miss. The spat 
of the bullet against the deer’s side is often the 
only evidence which an old hunter has that his 
bullet has gone home, and, taking up the trail, 
he discovers in a short time his quarry, either 
lying dead, or wounded and taking a rest. In 
either case he secures his game, which in many 
instances a novice would lose entirely. 





THE next regular shoot of the Crescent Gun 
Club of Denver occurs Sanday morning, October 


8, at its grounds near Perrin’s Lake. Shooting 
begins at 10 o’clock, A large attendance is par- 
ticularly desired. Take the North Denver cars 
on Fifteenth street and transfer at the Loop to 
the Berkeley electric line. The grounds are but 
ashort walk from the end of the system last named. 
Full report of October 8 shoot in our next issue. 
The Crescents are running their club on good 
lines ard this journal desires to do them all the 
good it can. Furthermore: ‘‘Thar’s a-gwine 
to be a heap lot more rifle and trap news and 
gossip in Sports AFIELD than we have had befo’.’’ 
This is editorial, final and irrevocable. 


Mrs. Soak—What do you think is the trouble 
with him, doctor ? . 

Dovtor—W ater on the brain, I fear. 

Old Soak—(rousing by a supreme effort)—Thank 
—God—it—isn’t—on—the—stomach !—Chat. 


A Popular Denver Club. 


The Crescent Gun Club, organized early in the 
year, isin an extremely healthy condition, both 
as regards finances and membership—the latter 
being in the neighborhood of forty. The club’s 
regular shoot comes off the first Sunday in each 
month (except when said Sunday falls on the 1st 
or 2d of the month) at its well-arranged club- 
house near Berkeley Lake, North Denver. Harry 
Luckenbach of the Denver Packing Company is 
the efficient secretary; with William Beggs, 
Quimby Lamplough and William J. Wulff as 
president, vice-president and treasurer respect- 
ively. The personnel of the club’s membership is 
good. The writer has not a complete list by him 
but picks the following out of his mental hat- 
rack: Harry Bostwick, A. H. Lefler, Charlie 
Roth, Ed Warren, Pete Schlereth, George Lyons, 
Henry Morehouse, Charles Fetta, Walter Young, 
Fred Stapp, Frank Anderson, Henry Gebhard, 
C. E. Weatherhead, W. H. Fetta, E. G. Owens, 
Max Neef, Len Watkins, Hon. J. D. McGilvray, 
Paul Steuck, J. W. Tomlinson, N. C. Evans, 
George Bailey, Paul Haberl, George Miles, R. C. 
Greiner, F. C. Smidle, H. H. Metcalf, Henry 
Smith, Nick Dowling, A. M. Grant, A. H. Smith 
and the Burlington Route’s clever Western pas- 
senger agent, George Vallery. 

The club’s gold medal has been won three 
times already: first, by William Wulff; second, 
by Eddy Warren; and third (September 3) by 
Frank Anderson. It has to be won three times 
(not necessarily in succession) by one person to 
entitle him to its permanent possession. Here is 
how it is shot for: Fifty blue rocks, divided as 
follows—15 walk around, unknown traps; 15, 
unknown trap, shooter at centre trap; 5 pairs 
doubles ; and 10 walk around, known trap. The 
October 8 shoot is going to be a ‘“‘ whizzer.’’?—All 
de ’ristocratic shooters will be dar. 





RIFLE AND TRAP. 


MONTANA STATE SHOOT. 


ONTANA’S State Shooting Tour- 

nament, held at Missoula, August 

| 4 and 5, under the auspices of 

, the Missoula Rod and Gun Club, 

We 6drew together a large attendance 

* of our best trap shots, with all of 

our : tooling towns represented. In spite of the 

weather on Friday (the first day) being extreme- 

ly hot, every event was shot off. A rain storm 

coming up on the afternoon of Saturday prevented 

the last two regular events on the programme 

from being shot, A great many sweepstakes 

shoots were shot, with the luck pretty equally 

distributed ; so that 1 will only give the scores of 

the regular programme. The Missoula club, as 

appended scores will bear testimony, shows up a 
number of strong shooters. 


FIRST EVENT. 


Preliminary sweep; 10 singles; entrance $1.50; known 
angles; 40, 30, 20 and 10 — cent. 


D. H, Billmeyer 
R. A. Edd 


WOaINGORS 


Fifteen singles; entrance $2; $15 added; unknown 
angles; 30, 25, 20, 15 and 10 per cent. 


L. Williams 
Bob Rogers... 
Dr. Pleasants. 


Ten singles; 3 pairs; entrance on08) $20 added; un- 
known angle; 30, 25, 20, 15 and 10 per cent. 


— D’ bles, 
3— 4 
2—10 
o—5 
5— 8 
5—13 











This was at 15 singles; known angles; entrance fee, 
$2, with $15 added. L. Williams of Stevensville won ist 
with a score of 14; with D. Jacobs (Helena), Doctor 
Pleasants (Helena) and A. B. Ferguson /Missoula) in the 
second tier with 18 each; McGowan, Eddy and Harrity 
taking 3d with 12 each. 

FIFTH EVENT. 
This shoot was an especially interesting one—being at 


ten Live Birds from unknown traps; entrance, $10. 


171222114121 1-10 
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% F, Cowan... 
Hanson 

iL. ‘Williams... 
A. Harrity. 

A. B, Ferguson 

Bob Roge 

Ly _—- 
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* signifies lead out of bounds. 


SIXTH EVENT. 


Race at 20 singles from unknown angles. Entrance, 
$8; $25 added. A. B. Ferguson of Missoula, Ist, with 19; 
J. M. Evans (Missoula), Lieutenant Duval and L, Wil- 
liams (Stevensville), 2d, with 16 each); Doctor Pleasants 
(Helena) and Bob Rogers (Missoula), 84, with 15 each. 

SEVENTH EVENT. 
Team shoot; two men to a team; 10 birds each man. 


Any organized club in the State ma: Baw we one or more 
teams. Entrance, $4 a team; $20 ; 50, 30 and 20 


Lieutenant Duval. 
L. Williams. 


'C. A. Searles...... 
H, A. Stephens.. eek 
VPS UI pid ek te bie inves o0ccip sectostiecsensanacelbuin penesal 
EIGHTH EVENT. 
Consolation shoot for non-winners during the ae. 
Fifteen singles; known angles; entrance, $2; $15 add 
7|T. 8, Jorres 
Capt. Andrews.. * . Woody. 


Second Day— 


wINTH EVENT. 


Fifteen singles and 3 pairs doubles; entrance, $8; 
known angles, 


’ 
y 
3 
= 


Sin gas 
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a 
3 
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Sobran 
H. A. Stephens.. 


J. M, Evans 


TENTH EVEN «. 

Thirty singles from known angles; entrance, $4; with 
$20 added. Messrs. A. B. Ferguson, Bob Rogers and H. 
A. Stephens won ist with scores of 27 each; J. Fisk, Doc- 
tor Pleasants and D. Jacobs, all three Helenians, 24 
with 26 each; C. A. Searles and T. Clark (each 25) 84 
Pretty fair shooting, this. 

ELEVENTH EVENT. 

Fifteen singles from unknown angles. Bob Rogers 
(14), high man; A. B. Ferguson (13), 2d; L. Williams, J. 
F. Roberts, D. Jacobs, McGowan and J. M, Kvans, 8d, 
with 12 each. 

TWELFTH EVENT, 

Five pairs doubles, Known angles. McGowanand . 
Fisk (8 each), Ist; A. B. Ferguson, 2d, with 7; Pleasants 
Williams and Stephens (6 each), 3d. 
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THIRTEENTH EVENT. 
Shoot at 10 Live Birds; entrance, $7.50; known traps. 


CronNE HH eH Opn 
CCOOorNM Dre wMn 
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. 8. Jorres 

* Dead out of bounds. 

Bob Rogers, who holds the State Championship 
Cup, made the best average score for the two 
days. . 

A. B. Ferguson came out ahead in the purses. 
having secured first money alone in several 
events. 

Harry Stephens, in my opinion the best shot in 
the State, fell down, as is usual with him when 
at a tournament. If that boy would shoot as 
well in a match as he often does when merely 
practicing, he could meet any and all comers. 
Only a few days since (at a practice shoot) he 
broke 96 out of a hundred ; at another time, 48 
out of 50; and several times, 25 straight. But 
when there is anything at stake, he seems never 
to be able to hold his own. 

The Army was agreeably represented by 
Lieutenant Duval and Captain Andrews, both of 
the Twenty-fifth Infantry, stationed at Fort Mis- 

WILL CAVE. 





The New Burgess Gun. 


This is a magazine gun which differs in action 
from any gun now on the market, and everyone 
who has handled it is loud in praise of its many 
admirable qualities. Comprising, as it does, ex- 
treme simplicity, perfect balance, and possessing 
an appearance which for grace and design has no 
superior, it is bound to become a most popular 
weapon. It is manufactured by the Burgess Gua 
Company of Buffalo, and we anticipate that ere 
long it will be favorably known throughout the 
length and breadth of the shooting world. 


<> 
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The World’s Tournament. 


At Watson’s Park, Chicago, on October 2 to 7 
inclusive, a great World’s Fair Contest at live 
pigeons will be brought off. The conditions of 
the match allow 100 birds to each contestant ; 
the entrance fee is $125 and includes cost of 
birds. The first two days of the affair will be oc- 
cupied by ordinary sweepstakes matches, and on 
the third day will be commenced the event of the 
tournament—the Grand World’s Fair Contest. 
Admission tickets good for the tournament will 
be sold at $1 each, and the entire amount re- 
ceived from the sale of tickets will be applied 
towards purchasing a trophy for presentation to 
the champion in the World’s Fair Contest. Ap- 
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plications for programmes, which will be pub- 
lished about Angust 15, should be addressed to 
John Watson, Manager, Grand Crossing, Illinois. 
a SLE. 
THE NEW LYMAN SIGHT. 

The latest innovation in combination front 
sights, manufactured by William Lyman, is a 
reversible ivory and peep sight that exactly fills 
the requirements of many rifle shots. The peep 
sight is placed in front of the ivory sight and, 
acting on a hinge, can be adjusted at a moment’s 
notice. To show the ease with which this 
muzzle sight can be reversed, the accompanying 
targets, one-quarter size, give forty consecutive 
shots at fifty yards, alternating from the dark 
bullseye with the globe sight to the light bulls- 
eye with the ivory sight, at each shot, using at 
the rear the Lyman combination sight. Those 
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marked No. 1 have twenty shots in less than four 
minutes; those marked No. 2, twenty shots in 
three minutes and two seconds. , 

This test was made before the sights were 
properly aligned, for it will be noticed that the 
shooting is to the left. The shooting was done 
from an ‘‘off-hand rifle rest’’ with a 32-calibre, 
92 model Winchester, and although the targets 
are fairly good, no attempt was made at fine 
shooting, and consequently they do not show the 
accuracy of the rifle, for there was little time 
spent in aiming. This was done in the presence 
of Mr. Lyman’s secretary, Mr. G. 8. Goodrich, 
who kept the time. There were no sighting 
shots, neither any cleaning of the rifle. As this 
was the first trial of changing the front sight be- 
tween shots, it shows how quickly any one can 
do it without practice. 





A Disastrous Bear Hunt. 


I would like to tell the readers of Sports 
AFIELD of a little joke upon my friend Mr. B——. 
I promised faithfully not to tell it upon him, but 
as it occurred this spring, I think I have per- 
formed that onerous duty quite long enough. 

We very seldom go hunting or fishing without 
the other and generally make a trip to Leon 
Creek every spring. Well, it was during this 
spring’s trip, as I said before, that my long kept 
joke occurred. We were surprised one morning 
to find our last quarter of venison missing. As 
people were not to be found within fifty miles, 
we laid the cause of its disappearance to some 


wild animal ; and, after a short investigation, we 
discovered the tracks of what looked to be a large 
silver-tip. As we were planning a hunt for the 
day, we let the matter slip our minds and pre- 


pared for the start. We returned quite late that 
night—the day’s reward having been three fine 
bucks. Being somewhat worn out, we ate our 
supper and were soon fast asleep. The next 
morning we found we had again been robbed of 
adeer. This was too much. So a hunt for old 
Bruin was decided upon—a trap being among 
the many articles which we, like most hunters, 
had forgotten to bring along. 

During the day we planned the entire thing; 
and, with a little fishing, night was soon at hand. 
At 9 o’clock we posted ourselves behind a large 
ledge of rock situated between the moon and our 
hung deer. Off from the deer was a small park 
which led down to the creek.—This was the path- 
way we expected our game to come over. About 
11 o’clock we became dreadfully sleepy and, it 
being my turn to nap, I soon caused the woods 
to echo a sound not dissimiliar to that made by 
an ungreased pump-handle. During the happiest 
part of my nap I was suddenly awakened by a 
cruel rake in the third rib from Mr. B.’s mining 
boot, which reminded me of a wood rasp. I was 
soon upon my knees and, gazing to the opposite 
edge of the park, in the direction he was pointing, 


I saw a dark object moving toward us. We 
watched with eager eyes; our hearts thumping 
heroically all the time. Friend B—— wanted to 
fire right off; but I requested him to wait for a 
signal from me. He was becoming very excited. 
All at once I was startled by the loud report of 
his gun. The dark object dropped without a 
quiver and when Mr. B—— had reloaded we start- 
ed towards our game. 

Now, dear readers, permit me to give you this 
advice—namely, When you are after game, keep 
cool. Do not become over-anxious to shoot and 
be sure ycu know what you are shooting at.—As 
my friend Mr. B was very much annoyed 
upon finding he had killed our only pack burro. 

Grand Junction, Colorado. PAUL JONES. 

————>__ : 
A Bright Boy, Truly. 

I am only a kid, Mr. Editor, but father was 
caught in a sand-storm and has lost his sight; so 
I have to do the work and provide for the family. 
Part of this is to do as father did and keep the 
house supplied with meat. The little sixteen- 
bore that has done such good service for so many 
years, I have used since I was twelve, but the 
rifle has been father’s own favorite weapon and 
no one used it but him. But as he can’t shoot 
any more, he told me to try and get an antelope. 

I am only fifteen, and when the magazine is 
full I find the rifle pretty heavy ; but, oh, it felt 
light when I was told to takeit and use it. Irode 
out to a place I had seen game when out hunting 
horses, and, while going over a hill, saw three an- 
telope feeding up a draw. Riding around a small 
bluff I came up behind some rocks I had marked 
and there I peeped over and saw a buck lying 
about thirty yards from me.—Such a funny feel- 
ing came over me. My heart jumped and jumped, 
and I was breathing asif I had been running. I 
rested the rifle on a stone and still it shook ; but 
I pulled the trigger and saw the buck jump. 
But he could not rise. His back was broken. I 
ran to cut his throat and he tore my clothes with 
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his horns. But I cutit. And how proud I was 
to see the blood on my hands, as I so often had 
seen it on father’s. It took me an hour to take 
out the insides and then I could not lift it to the 
horse ; so I took the liver and heart, to prove my 
story, and rode home for help. I reached home 
at 5 in the afternoon, hitched up the team, and 
with my sister for company started again for the 
hills. We had to drag our game about a mile to 
the wagon and did not make home till 1 o’clock 
in the morning. ARTHUR FULLERTON. 
Grant Postofice, Wyoming. 


an 
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At It Again. 


A. S. Marshall, a settler of Beaver Creek, in 
the southern part of Uintah County, Wyoming, 
complains to us that his vicinity Is very much 
troubled by Indians. He says there are Indians 
there from Fort Hall, Ross Fork, Pocatello and 
Fort Washakie, and that their depredations are 
a calamity to the whole State. The Indians are 
killing game by the thousands for their hides 
alone. They have run the cattle almost entirely 
off the summer range and have stolen some 
horses. 





—_———_g——_—___— 


Where the Berries Went. 
A few days since Paul Pascoe, wife and friends 


took a day off and went berrying on the head of 


‘Four-Mile. Mrs. Paul hied her away to the 
head of the gulch, where she soon succeeded in 
filling her two-gallon pail with luscious rasp- 
berries. Just then the circus opened and the fun 
began. A huge cinnamon bear had evidently been 
patiently awaiting her efforts to fill her pail and, 
unawares to Mrs. Paul, put in a sudden appear- 
ance. Mrs. Paul did not wait upon an order to 
go, but, neglecting her pail of berries, started 
down the gulch at a 2:11 gait, her feet dislodging 
the boulders of the glacial era; turning a sharp 
corner, she struck bed-rock and one of the afore- 
said pre-historic rocks went bounding over her 
prostrate form. Upon recovering her equilibrium 
she stole a hasty glance backwards and beheld her 
bearship and family of eleven cubs quietly lunch- 
ing off the berries—the fruit of her patient labors 
for full six hours. The doctor thinks that a bolt 
of court plaster and a barrel of arnica, with a 
month’s rest, will fully restore Mrs. Paul.—Lar- 
amie ( Wyo.) Republican. 

SSE Savane Cn aenes 
On Saturday morning, August 26, at Durango, 
this State, Charles Starr and Harry Parker were 
tried before a jury of six men in Justice Orr’s 
court on a charge of having in their possession 
and offering for sale mountain trout, killed in 
Colorado. William Bacon was the principal wit- 


ness for the prosecution. His testimony was that 
the defendants brought seven trout to his saloon 
on the 24th, represented that they had caught 
them in the Florida the day before and offered 
them for sale to him for half a dollar. He was 
corroborated by Tom Walley as to the principal 
part of his testimony. The defendants swore 
that the fish were caught in a slough of the Ani- 
mas River. The jury found the defendants 
guilty, and his honor imposed a sentence of nine- 
ty days in jail. 
wi eg 
One Hundred Dollars Reward. 


One hundred dollars is hereby offered by the 
Board of County Commissioners of Conejos Coun- 
ty, Colorado, for information leading to the ar- 
rest and conviction of any person or persons tak- 
ing or killing any speckled trout or other food 
fish in any of the streams of Conejos County, but 
more especially in the Conejos and Los Pinos 
streams, during the present season, by the use of 
any explosive substance or by the erection of any 
weir, dam or other artificial obstruction or by the 
use of any net, seine or other device of any kind 
whatsoever, except by the use of hook and line. 

Alamosa, Colorado. Mz. B. Coit, Chairman. 

REE a SI 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


To Those Who Contemplate a Trip to the 
World’s Fair. 

Under its present schedule, the Burlington Route is 
enabled to offer increased facilities in train service and 
fast time from Denver eastward. 

Train No. 6, ‘The Chicago and St. Louis Special,” 
leaves Denver daily at 8:35 a. m.—reaching Chicago at 
3:50 and St. Louis at 3:00 p. m, the next afternoon, being 
only one night on the road. 

Train No. 2, the popular evening “Flyer,” leaves 
Denver at 10:20 p. m.—reaching Chicago at 8:20 and 
St. Louis at 7:20 the second morning. 

These trains consist of vestibuled Pullman sleepers, 
chair cars and diners, serving all meals en route, and 
making quicker time by several hours than any other 
road. For full information, tickets and sleeping berths 
call on local ticket agents, or address G. W. Vallery 
General Agent, 1700 Larimer street, Denver. 

PMA Se San EES 
“The American Angler” for August, 


In the flush of the fishing season The American Angler 
comes to us rich in piscatorial matter. 8S. K. Putnam in 
an illustrated paper, gives us some valuable hints as to 
how to fish the lower portion of the largest trout river 
east of the Alleghany mountains. “ A Trout Outing in 
June,”’ by Doctor Gibbs, is a mouth-watering description 
of a Michigan outing. ‘‘The Basin,” a famous trout 
water of the West, isadmirably described by Arthur 
Chambers. “‘The Rudiments of Angling,” by the editor, 
is invaluable to the young angler, as it covers the entire 
field of this fascinating pastime. The “ Notes and 
Queries” department is, as usual, full of practical inform- 
ation to the craft at large. Published at 19 Park Place, 
New York. Subscription, $2.00 per year. 





PERSONAL MENTION. 





Paul Steuck, Denver’s popular gun doctor, has 
been out afield several times of late, securing fair 
bags of teal and snipe. He reports the dove sea- 
son as being practically at an end. 


* * 

Sir Peter Walker and Frank Cooper arrived in 
Laramie City from England, August 27, and are 
now making an extended big-game hunt in the 
Snake River Country of Wyoming, with the vet- 
eran Al Houston as guide. 

* x * 

W. H. Root of Laramie City has received an 
order for thirty head of elk (ten males and twen- 
ty females) which are to be shipped from Western 
Wyoming to a nobleman’s estate in England— 
Osmaston Manor, Derbyshire. 


* 
* * 

The editor (and ye editor’s family likewise) is 
at this writing gratefully reminded of the exist- 
ence of Angler Max Grossmayer by a fine bunch 
of grass-enwrapped trout from either Los Pinos 
Creek or the Chama, in South-western Colorado ; 
we forget which. 

* * * 

Verily, the time approacheth when Charlie 
Kunsemiller, Ed Quentin, Col. George Kindel, 
General Butterfield, Blayney, Bryan Haywood, 
Mechling and others will be out watching and 
waiting for the cloud-soaring mallard to stop and 
*light. That reminds us, teal were around, lots 
of ’em, on September 2. 


x” * 

R. Mason and D. S. Wallace spent a day at 
Barr Lake (Barr Station on B. & M. Railway) 
with good results the Ist of the month—bagging 
twenty of the gyrating blue-wings and a small 
sackful of snipe. Mr. Wallace mentions having 
bagged eight of the latter out of a passing flock 
at one shot. 

* ~ * 

The handsome, costly badge presented by Ha- 
berl Brothers to the Crescent Gun Club of this 
city deserves more than a passing mention. Meet- 
ing Paul Haberl up at Steuck’s gun store, he es- 
sayed to tell us all about it. As we’ll have a cut 
of it in the October SporTs AFIELD, no more 
need be said at present. 

* 

If we are correctly informed, Vic Kennicott 
after spending two weeks at the Fair, will wind 
up @ month’s vacation over on the great game 
mesas of the Delta District in Western Colorado. 
Sports AFIELD has but one serious grievance 


* 
* 


against Mr. Kennicott—it don’t see him often 
enough to gratify its taste for good company. 
* 
* * 

Our pleasant contemporary The Wheelmen’s Ga- 
zette of Indianapolis is ever on the alert for new 
and attractive features, its very latest being ‘‘Cy- 
cling Personalities’’—a photographic epitome of 
the leading lights of Cycledom, compiled “‘ with 
copious annotations” (that cannot fail to interest 
the reader) by that clever knight of the quill, 
Roland Hennessy. 

* cd * 

Local sportsmen will do well to drop in at the 
offices of the Burlington Route—a line of road 
which offers an unusually attractive list of places 
within an hour and a half’s rideof Denver where 
excellent gun practice may be had. If you can 
go further, board the Burlington Flier any even- 
ing and awake at 8 the next morning to find your- 
self in one of Nebraska’s very best quail and 
chicken districts. This is no tailway ‘‘ reading 


notice,’”’ but the truth as we see it. 


* 
* * 


Lieutenant Hall, U. S. N., Judge Jackson of 
Sedalia, Mo. (son-in-law to Senator Vest), Profes- 
sor Pritchard of Washington University, St. Louis, 
and a number of other people equally well- 
known, are spending a most agreeable vacation 
ator near Steamboat Springs, this State. Trout 
averaging a pound and over are very plentiful 
up there, with the added advantage that they 
take the artificial fly as readily as your real live 
grasshopper (who cannot always be hopped on at 
will, as we all know). Deer, too, are abundant; 
it being practically impossible to go a mile in any 
direction up there without starting some. 

* , ¥* 

J. J. Nussbaumer of Washington County, Il- 
linois, has returned from an extended camp-out 
in Routt County this State. He was accompanied 
by W. H. Dever, Lester Dever and Walter Brown, 
all of Steamboat Springs. Their best game camp 
was pitched along the North Fork of Elk River, 
in which stream the trout are ‘‘so dog-goned, 
thunderin’ thick,’’ our informant tells us, ‘‘that 
a man can catch them with his hands.’? Mr. 
Nussbaumer carried with him a 38-calibre rifle, 
and speaks of it as fairly effective, though he 
prefers for that country a 45-90 single-shot Win- 
chester. While stopping at the Sheridan House, - 
in Steamboat, he conld frequently see of a morn- 
ing small bands of deer grazing on the hillsides 
at no greater distance than a thousand yards. 











SPORTS 


WE see by The Great Southwest of Durango 
that John Meuser of that city has been appointed 
a deputy fish commissioner, with authority to en- 
force the fish laws of the State and to prosecute 
any violations of the same. 
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SEVERAL good bags of willow grouse have been 
made this month ‘‘already yet’? by Colorado 
sportsmen. Charles M. (‘‘Wabash’’?) Hampson 
and L. P. Appleman took in the pine ridges in the 
vicinity of Larkspur day before yesterday; 
while Charles Barrow and John Jones in- 
vested the foothills to the west of Sedalia, along 
Jar Creek. Their bag was seven and a half brace 
(American: 15 birds). ‘‘ We had Sis along,”’ said 
C. B.; “but the darned things don’t wait, even 
for the most cautious dog. They yenerally get 
up with a piece of bush atween ’em an’ the guns 
and put for all there isinit.”” The writer had 
the very same experience three years ago down 
Elizabethway, when he had an old pointer along 
who seemed at times to be walking on eggs. 

PLEA OMS 
Colorado Sport—A Sample. 

Those who are members of the Denver Fishing 
Club are lucky fellowsindeed. This club’s camp 
is over on the Gunnison River, in the vicinity of 
Iola and Kezar, and the fishing there can be de- 
pended on, as those waters are sufficiently remote 
from the madding crowd to effectually preclude 
the possibility of their ever being ‘‘fishedout.’? A 
few weeks ago, at a point one mile above camp, 
where the stream in going through a long meadow 
broadens out into a series of shallows, W. C. Brad- 
bury caught several two. and-a-half-pound trout 
and one whose weight, dressed, was three and 
three-quarter pounds. The ‘‘red ant’’ fly (a cow- 
dung wing with red body) seems to be in general 
favor with the fish thereabouts. Going out about 
dusk one evening last week, the boy who has 
charge of the club quarters caught nine whose 
total weight was twenty pounds. But we will 
close with printing the following verbatim letter 
from a Denver sportsman to W. 8. Clawson of this 
city : 

pA Cuiawson You have just missed it. Yesterday 
I got one 3% Ib., one 244 Ib. and three about 134, and on 
Wednesday five weighing 11 lbs. I got the flies, etc., that 
you ordered from Bostwick. Many thanks. You had 
better come back and stay a while. No gas about this. 

Kezar, Sept. 8, 1893. MILWARD HeEwirTT. 





Of Interest to Sportsmen. 

Mr George Ady, General Agent, Union Pacific System 
at 1703 Larimer St., Denver, has just received a supply 
of books called ‘“‘Gun Club Rules and Revised Game 
Laws.” This publication contains a digest of the laws 
relating to game in the Western States and territories. 
Mr. Ady will be glad to mail you one of the books free 
of charge upon receipt of a two-cent stamp to cover 
postage. 
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“GAILY THE TRAP-SHOOTER.” 





(From the Sports Afield Primer.) 
E stood at the scratch with his hat a-tilt 
O’er the tip of his auburn nose, 
And he said ‘“‘ Now, boys, just watch ’em wilt, 
For I’ve got on my shooting clothes.” 


Then No. 1 whizzed off to the right 
And we heard not the shot’s impact; 
And No, 2 likewise took flight, 
And was afterwards found intact; 


And the straightaway bird sailed into the West, 
Regardless of whistling lead ; 

While the fourth and the last both travelled too fast 
To be numbered among the dead. 


Then the shooter he “cussed” the “Expert” shell, 
The “Schultze,’’ the cold, “chilled ”’ shot, 

And consigned his gun—and its maker as well— 
To a place that’s uncomfortably hot. 


And then, when his honest wrath was spent 
Once more was his hat a-tilt, 

And he staked his wealth on the next “‘event,’” 
Saying, “ Fellers, just watch ’em wilt.” 


-— 
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An Up-to-Date Expedition. 


A party of New York sportsmen, outfitting for 
an expedition to one of the best-known big game 
regions of the North-west, have decided to test 
some of the later inventions in arms and ammu- 
nition, and in purchasing their supplies have kept 
that end carefully in view. The barrels and 
actions of their rifles are of the Krag-Jorgensen 
type, of 30-calibre, and re-fitted with expensive 
stocks and trimming, while their cartridges are 
loaded with the different nitro. compounds and 
other new and comparatively untried explosives 
—from Rifleite down to American Wood—and 
the metal-patched bullets designed for use in 
military.arms. The members of the party antici- 
pate trying the effects of each charge on large 
and dangerous game, and carefully noting the 
results ; the memoranda to be compiled and pub- 
lished upon their return. 





Ventilated Boots and Health. 

“T wear the Hannaford Ventilated Boot, and must say 
that I never found anything of the kind that would 
allow me to have such dry, warm and comfortable feet 
as they do. I think that their general adoption would 
do something towards destroying medical practice and 
the sale of quack nostrums; since cold and damp feet 
cause much of the disease and suffering of the commu- 
nity.”—J. H. HANAFORD, Reading, Mass. (The cele- 
brated writer upon Health.) 


PR DR ERED a ES SS RES 
All About the Cherokee Strip. 


All eyes are now turned toward the Cherokee Strip, as 
the President’s proclamation orders this valuable land 
open for settlement September 16. In themeantime, the 
Missouri Pacific’s Passenger Department has gathered to- 
gether some valuable information relative to the resources 
of the Indian Territory,Oklahoma and the Cherokee Strip, 
and has just issued a handsomely illustrated and de- 
scriptive pamphlet, also a folder with colored map, ex- 
plaining the country in a thorough and accurate man- 
ner. For a copy of same, free of cost, address H. C. 
Townsend, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


In the Quarter-Mile Open at Cheyenne last 
Saturday, Block’s time of :34 2-5 sec. was record 
for Wyoming and Colorado—:34 3-5 sec. being 
previous Colorado record. 

ee is : 


E. W. WHIT, treasurer of the Overman Wheel 
Company, with headquarters at Chicopee Falls, 
spent Monday, the 11th inst., in town, conferring 
with Magnates Miles and Candy of the Den- 
ver Branch. He was on his way east—having 
visited the San Francisco branch last week. 


li Gaal ) 

At the Hartford Wheel Club’s races at Charter 
Oak Park, September 4, Tyler broke the world’s 
record for the half mile—triding it in 1:01 2-5. 
This is two-fifths of a second lower than Zimmer- 
man’s time. A stiff breeze, blowing steadily 
down the homestretch, was do doubt partly re- 
sponsible for Tyler’s fast time. 

SSM Fe PCa A 

C. C. CANDY—who sells a few Victors now and 
then when in the vein—has just returned from 
an extensive trip through Kansas and Nebraska, 
with Omaha and Kansas City as his terminal 
points. He found the business conditions in 
those districts exceedingly dull, but everyone ex- 
pects a decided improvement between now and 
December next, as the crops, taken as a whole, 
have yielded bounteously. 

PBS Oe RE RRL a 

THE coming tournament at Plattsmouth, Neb., 
booked for September 20, and to be held on the 
grounds of the Cass County Fair Association, 


* gives assurance that it will prove of more than 


usual interest. Some $800 worth of prizes have 
been put up by the association and a goodly 
company of Omaha’s fast uns are to participate, 
among them being Russell Condon, W..A. Pixley, 
C. L. Coleman and Jack Kastman of the Omaha 
and Frederickson, Sancha, Culley, Proulx and 
Schnell of the Tourist Wheel Clubs. 
PRA wai ATs 2 

On September 5, at Columbus, Ohio, Zimmer- 
man’s time of 2:08 4-5 for a flying start mile was 
lowered by John S. Johnson, who made it in 
2:07 1-5. The day, which had been one of the 
windiest on record, had calmed down at 6 
o’clock. The quadruplet, it was found, would 
not hold the turns, and the record breaker was 
required to go with a flying start, as Zimmerman 
did the day previous. Johnson was somewhat 
blown at the finish, but was jubilant. He re- 
ceived an ovation from the 7,000 persons present. 
: —_-—>—. 

OnE of the most striking features of the grand 
Transportation Day Parade at the World’s Fair, 
September 9, was the ‘“‘Copper Rim Tribe of- 
Copper-Colored Braves,’’ which consisted of 
twelve stalwart Indians, in full war paint, each 
mounted on a copper-rim Rambler bicycle. At 
the belt of each warrior was suspended scalp 
locks labeled with the names of other well- 
known wheels. This exhibit, characteristic of 
the well-known G. & J. trade mark—Indian 
mounting a Rambler after discarding his horse— 
elicited great applause. 
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CYCLING ECHOES. 


One who has tried it advises wheelmen who 
are looking for a good chain lubricant to try com- 
mon everyday Castile soap. He claims that the 
dust will not stick and that there is just enough 
grease to make the chain run over the sprockets 
easily and noiselessly. 

Racing men should be careful how they race 
around at the little back country races; they 
should first ascertain if the races have the sanc- 
tion of the League of American Wheelmen—if 
not, they run an elegant chance of suspension 
from the league. A coterie of racers was “laid 
off’ for three weeks in Virginia week before last 
for participating in an unsanctioned meet. 


M. A. Holbein, the first English rider to cover 
300 miles upon the highway on both bicycle and 
tricycle within twenty-four hours, and the first 
to ride ‘‘once round the clock’’ upon the path, 
intended to attack within a few days the twenty- 
four hours’ road record for safety bicycles ; but 
he has severely strained the tendon Achilles of 
the left foot as a result of his pace-making on 
various machines. He is taking a medical special- 
ist’s advice, and resting. 


H. C. Wheeler is commonly reported as having 
won $2,510; Berlo, $1,270; Kluge, $810; Dornt- 
ge, $670 ; Rich, 640; Ashinger (the Oklahoma 
cyclone), $445 ; Starbuck, $175; Tom Roe, $35, 


in cash prizes up to date this season. These men 
are all professionals, many of them having been 
fairly good amateurs last season. Now take the 
prizes in cash value won by the leading amateurs 
todate: Zimmerman has won somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $12,000; Sanger, $9,000; John- 
son as much if not more; Bliss, Tyler, Taylor, 
Tuttle and the others well up in the thousands ; 
while Zimmy won $1,200 worth of prizes at the 
Chicago meet alone. 

As an instance of the interest taken in road 
cycling in Ireland, it may be mentioned that when 
Lawrence Fletcher, of the Anfield (Liverpool) B. 
C., went for the twenty-four hours’ Irish record 
last month, his progress was witnessed at all 
the more important points along the route by 
crowdsof cyclists and residents. Enough food,etc., 
was prepared for him to carry him from Land’s 
End to John O’Gruats. At Cork, immense and 
enthusiastic crowds of cyclisits assembled, and 
as early as 3 a. m. on Saturday a crowd awaited 
his arrival at Kilkenny. Some ladies waited for 
three hours by the roadside at the top of a moun- 


tain pass and prepared refreshments for Fletcher 
with a spirit-lamp, etc. 


Where shall the second annual re-union of the 
cyclists of the Missouri Valley be held this year ? 
is a question that is being asked frequently at all 
the leading cycling centres in Nebraska. This 
year’s re-union ought to be a big affair and one 
that will go thundering down the long line of 
successful tournaments, meets and re-unions as 
the event of them all. The Blair Club is anxious 
to have the re-union held at Blair again this 
year. It is adjacent to Herman, Fremont, Craig, 
Missouri Valley, Logan, Omaha and Council 
Bluffs, being about equal riding distance from all 
these points. The first Sunday in October would 
be a good day for it, and the month of September 
will give all the wheelmen plenty of time in 
which to make preparations for it. Why not 
carry this annual affair a little further, suggests 
8. G. V. Griswold of the Omaha Bee, and perfect 
@ permanent organization, choosing the officers 
from each of the clubs represented at the re- 
union? Last year every one who attended had a 
good time, over 100 being present. There is no 
reason why the number should not be swelled to 
300 this year. Come, boys, let’s all get to work 
and boom the affair. 


RN PRET SITS 
Cheyenne’s Bicycle Meet. 

The Wyoming State Meet, to be held at 
Cheyenne this month, under the auspices of the 
hospitable Cheyenne Bicycle Club, gives every 
assurance of proving one of the most spirited 
racing tournaments of the year. The programme 
consists of twelve races, ranging in distance from 
one-quarter to five miles. The winner of each 
race will hold a State record for that distance, as 
the meet has been sanctioned by the L. A. W. 
The prizes are numerous and costly, excelling 
those given in any of the Western meets. The 
following officers will be in charge: Judges: 
Chief Justice H. V. S. Groesbeck, Cheyenne; P. 
E. Low, Laramie; Hon. Tim Kinney, Rock 
Springs. Referee: Nellis Corthell, Laramie. 
Timers: C. E. Blydenburg, Rawlins, and H. E. 
Buechner and G. W. Brown, Cheyenne. Scorer - 
Charles W. Riner, Cheyenne. Clerk of Course: 
E. J. Churchill, Cheyenne. Announcer: G. N. 
Brown, Cheyenne. The Union Pacific will carry 
passengers to Cheyenne, round trip, for a fare and 
a fifth, while a very reasonable hotel rate has 
been provided for. The entries embrace well- 
known wheelmen from every section of the Penn- 
sylvania of the West; and, as the Cheyenne track 
is spoken of as being by long odds the fastest in 
ths West, some ‘‘time clippers” may be confi- 
dently looked for. 
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BY THE WAY. 


OME one ought to fire a gun full of hard wad- 

ding at the divers addlepates in Denver and 
vicinity who persist in the dangerous practice of 
swinging to one side of an oncoming vehicle or 
wheel by way of the left-hand route. Do as 
you’d be done by, Mr. Addlepate! The wheel- 
rider, from the innate nimbleness of his steed, 
will as a general thing suffer but a brief perplex- 
ity as he goes by like the oft-quoted ‘‘ greased 
streak.’’ But all of us can readily see—barring 
out the addlepates—a dozen different and distinct 
kinds of difficulties, dangers even, when the on- 
comer is a horse, either harnessed or saddled. In 
Cincinnati and St. Louis (where I saw a great 
many riders in the parks and on the outlying 
roads) this practice is practically unknown. The 
result is that your horseman thereabouts enter- 
tains but a dim, shadowy recollection of the fact 
that there was a time of ‘‘ ancient grudge’’ be- 
tween the reins-slappers and we’uns. Many hair- 
breadth escapes and three or four serious acci- 
dents have happened in Colorado because of this 
practice. It’s rank bad manners for a wheelman 
to turn to the left in the manner we all have in 
mind. Now, bad manners denote ill nature. So, 
I say, that if any of these Go-to-the-Left fellows 
get left in a court of law, it serves ’em right. 


* 
* * 


I note that another individual is seeking to 
divide ‘‘dead broke’’ honors with H. H. Wylie. 
He purposes, for a wager of $1,000 (so the legend 
runs), to make the round trip between the City of 
Brotherly Love and Keokuk, Iowa. The trip to 
be made in thirty-five days a la the trip that 
Wylie made. For my part, I believe that every 
reader of SPorTS AFIELD who has the welfare of 
cycling as a recreation at heart will agree with 
me that this and similar practices—even though 
they may possess a sort of pseudo novelty at first 
—will not bear the light of calm reflection and 
continued use. It demonstrates nothing, as Ro- 
land Hennessy once expressed it, save the fact 
that it is an easy matter to live off of other people ; 
and then he tersely adds: ‘‘Tramps discovered 
this years ago.’’ 
: * - * 

I was glad to learn that the Chicago races will 
not cause the L. A. W. to sustain any heavy 
losses. The proceeds of the races, together with 
the 20 per cent paid by the guarantors, will meet 
most of the indebtedness. ‘Two Chicago firms 
(the G. & J. people and A. G. Spalding) have 
notified the committee that they do not wish the 
quarantee refunded, as the tournament was quite 
an advertisement for the trade. NIAGARA, 


Hamlet Metamorphosed. 


To be, or not to be? that is the question. 

Whether ’tis better in the end to ride for cash 

Or, take to arms against these new departures, 

And, by opposing, end them’ To ride for cash 

Alone, and, by so doing. say we end 

The lying and the thousand ugly schemes 

That prizes raise—’tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished. To ride for cash— 

For cash! perchance to win—ay, that’s the stuff, 

For through that prize of gold what joy may come 

When we have shuffled off these present schemes that 

Give us pain. —British Sport. 
ute ais 


A Cycle Tour Abbreviated. 


On-Monday, August 21, two young men hired 
bicycles from the Hart Cycle Company of 811 
Arch street, Philadelphia, for half a day. Fail- 
ing to return them, enquiries were instituted and 
it was finally learned that they had given false 
names and addresses. The matter was placed in 
the detectives’ hands and on Wednesday the 
thieves were arrested in Baltimore, while trying 
to dispose of the machines, and brought back to 
Philadelphia where they were held for trial. At 
the hearing one gave his name as Harry Weid- 
maan, residence New York, and the other as John 
McQuillan, residence Elizabethport, New Jersey. 
They were ‘‘ touring” and after hiring the ma- 
chines rode to Milford, Delaware, where they 
took the boat for Baltimore. It was their inten- 
tion, after having disposed of the machines, to 
continue on to Richmond, Virginia. It is not 
unlikely that they would have made a grand cir. 
cuit of the country, victimizing the cycle dealers 
as they travelled, had not their plans been changed 
by the liberal reward offered by the Hart Cycle 
people, aided by some quick and shrewd detect- 
ive work. 

Se LR Sear ae ss 
The Mine Inspectorship. 

Mr. David Griffiths, of Forbes, Colo., who answered 
99.8 per cent. of the questions correctly at the late ex- 
amination for Mine Inspector in this Stateand who stood 
first, says: ‘‘I have to thank the Instructors of the Cor- 
respondence School of Mines, Scranton, Pa., for my 
record at the examination.” This is a splendid demon- 
stration of what systematic study will accomplish and a 
strong indorsement for the School, whose pupils, com- 
mencing at the beginning of Arithmetic are taught the 
theory of Coal ane Metal Mining during their idle hours 
at home, thereby losing no time from work. A circular 
explaining their method of teaching, etc., is sent Free 


on application. 
a 


Low Rate Harvest Excursions. 


Via the Missouri Pacific Railway and Iron Mountain 
Route, September 12 and October 10. Tickets on sale to 
principal points in the West and Southwest at onz FARE 
FOR THE ROUND TRIP (plus two dollars), limited to twen- 
ty days from date of sale for return. For further in- 
formation, descriptive pamphlets and map folders on the 
different States, address H. C. Townsend, Genera) 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
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SPORTS 
SHORT EDITORIALS. 


In our August issue we re-printed from the 
New York Mercury, without comment, one of the 
most utterly senseless arraignments of lady cy- 
clists that it has ever been our fortune to en- 
counter. Space writers, whose daily stipends 
vary in exact proportion to the amount of matter 
emanating from their fertile Fabers, are never 
choice as to the facts or fancies touched upon in 
their contributions, and their readers are accus- 
tomed to wading through columns of husks in a 
vain search for a single grain of truth or wisdom. 
Hence, an article such as the one in question, 
‘*Women as Single-Wheel Straddlers,’’ might be 
re-printed in the columns of a dozen dailies 
without meeting refutation; but let it be en- 
countered between the covers of a sportsman’s 
journal and a thousand voices are raised in indig- 
nant response. ‘‘ Why’’—asks one of the many 
who have noted the incongruity of such a diatribe 
occurring in our colamns—‘ why will journals 
that should possess a reputation worthy of being 
sustained, stultify themselves by allowing the 
appearance of such nonsense?’”’ Couldn’t tell 
you, my dear fellow, ’pon honor. But they will 
do it, you know ; and though half the physicians 
in Christendom have recorded their verdict in 
favor of cycling as the best and most healthful of 
exercises for women, newspapers will continue to 
fill space with anything that offers—and it is 
quite as liable to be one thing as another. Occa- 
sionally the newspaper writer evolves something 
sufficiently meritorious to warrant its re-produc- 
tion, and often, on the ether hand, its very ab- 
surdity is its only recommendation to notice. 
If the Mercury ‘‘feller” is writing for the bene- 
fit of posterity, his work may be accounted a 
failure. If he only contemplated a timely disser- 
tation on a subject of general merit, he is equally 
unfortunate in having chosen the wrong side of 
the question, and at a time when the best med- 
ical talent on both sides the Atlantic has already 
polled its vote in favor of the ‘‘single wheel” and 
the wisdom of its ‘‘straddlers.” 

ee 


0. E. Boks, president of the Denver Cyclists’ 
Union, may now be called the Famous Winner of 


Thirds. He took part in the Kansas City Cy- 
clists’ races at Fairmont Park, Kansas City, 
wearing the Denver Athletic Club’s colors. In 
the Two-Mile Handicap he won 3d place ; taking 
3d also in the hotly contested One-Mile Handi- 
cap. Then came the anxiously-expected Quarter 
Mile Open—in which Johnson, the Minneapolis 
speedsman, broke the quarter-mile record for a 
quarter-mile track to the tune of 34 seconds, flat 
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—and here, too, Boles glided. swiftly into the 
thirdstall. * * * Andthat reminds us. Boles 
and Hamilton are both entered for a great 
race at this meet, and it is just now a ques- 
tion whether the former is sufficiently fit to enter 
—he having taken, at the Denver Athletic Club’s 
field sports, a few days since, an unexpectedly 
heavy fall, resulting in a choice assortment of 
bruises, skinned knees, and so forth. 
* * * * * 


THE races at Rocky Ford, Colo., last week 
were unusually good ones. Interest centered in 
the Five-Mile Handicap, where McGuire of Den- 
ver and Hamilton of Pueblo fought for the stand- 
ard. McGuire displayed considerable states- 
manship, made a game race of it and won. 
He was allowed a 50-yard handicap—Hamilton 
starting from the scratch. The Denver man al- 
lowed Pueblo’s popular champion to catch up 
with him just as they entered the second mile ; 
then they held each other even up to the end of 
the fourth mile—with Taylor and a local rider in 
advance of them making the pace. As they 
entered the last quarter McGuire took on that 
famous spurt of his and Hamilton, though he 
rode like a gale, was unable to overtake him. 

* & * * * 

THIs is the month to thoroughly enjoy country 
touring, says the cycling editor of the Omaha Bee. 
The roads are settled and firm, the sun not too 
hot and the mornings just fresh enough to invig- 
orate. Then, too, the fruiting season is on in full 
swing, orchards blush red with dead-ripe produc- 
tions, melons can be had at any farm house, grapes 
hang temptingly in thousands of vineyards, quan- 
tities of which can be had for small price. If you 
want to see life in a new phase, get up early ; take 
a spin into the country; drink milk; eat a good 
country meal, fill up on fruit freshly picked and 
shake some of the oity dust and moss off your 
back. You will feel better for it. 

aaa sbi ce 
Missed by the Devil. 

Sports AFIELD fails to reach our table, and is 
muchly missed by the devil and all hands in this 
office. O. H. OsBoRN, 

Editor ‘‘ Brush Creek News.”’ 

Brush Creek, lowa. 
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WORLD’S FAIR BUILDINGS—No. 1. 
THE HORTICULTURAL BUILDING. 


Height of dome 132 feet. Cost of building, $300,000 
The Union Pacific offers its patrons the choice of two 
routes to Chicago—one via Kansas City and the Chicago 
& Alton Railway; the other, via Omaha and the Chicago 
& North-western Railway. Rates as cheap as the cheap- 
est and unexcelled accomodations via both routes. No 
change of cars en route either way. Ticket office, 1703 
Larimer street, Denver. 
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POSTPONEMENT. 


The Denver Cyclists’ Union races will be run 
off in Denver on Saturday, September 23, instead 
of the 16th inst., as at first announced. Hem- 
street, House, Hamilton, Boles, Park, Botterill, 
McGuire and other bright particular stars, from 
La Junta on the south to Rawlins and Laramie 
on the north, are all booked to do some vehement 
pedalling. Success to the meet and its pro- 
motors ! 

So SS ae oS 
The Wyoming Meet. 


Sports AFIELD’s last form going to press the 
morning of September 11, debars us from giving 
in this issue a detailed account of the Wyoming 
State Meet races. The races came off at Chey- 
enne on Saturday, September 9, with a large and 
interested audience in attendance. Louis Block 
of Denver captured the Quarter-Mile Open in 
0:34 2-5, with Hemstreet of Cheyenne a good 
seeond. Following is a brief summary of the 
more important regular events : 

Five-Mile Relay Race—Won by the Colonial 
Wheel Club of Greeley. Average speed, 2:42. 

One-Mile Boys’ Race—Won by Mills of Chey- 
enne and Packer of Denver. Time, 2:35 2-5. 
Previous record for Colorado, 2:40. 

One-Mile, Wyoming State Championship— Won 
by Hemstreet (Cheyenne). Time, 2:37 2-5. 

One-Third Mile Open—House (Greeley), Hem- 
street (Cheyenne), Block (Denver). Time, 
0:46 1 5. . 

One-Mile, Open—House (Greeley), Botterill 
(Denver). Time, 3:13 4-5. 

One-Half Mile, Open—Hemstreet (Cheyenne), 
Block (Denver), Henderson (Greeley). Time, 
1:18, 

Five-Mile Handicap—Mills (Cheyenne), 300 
yards; Packer (Denver), 475 yards; Chaffin 
Cheyenne), 425 yards. Time, 14:00. 

—_——_—_———. 


Programme of the Chicago Meet. 
From The Bearings. 

The racing season will be wound up at Chicago 
amid a blaze of glory, and if the meet does not 
surpass all others, it will surprise its promotors. 
Many have striven to make the list of events 
original, but that arranged for the Chicago Meet 
is way out of the ordinary run. On the first day 
will be run a mile novice, a half and three-mile 
handicap, and a mile open, followed by an at- 
tempt at breaking the mile record. Each man 
invited is allowed to select his own pacemakers 
and to make two trials. On October 7 the 
programme is headed by a one-mile 2:50 class; 
one and three-mile handicaps follow. Zimmer- 
man, Taylor, Tyler, Windle, Sanger and Bliss 
are barred from the half-mile open. Then comes 


a twenty-five mile open, in which pacemakers 
are allowed. If the record is broken, a $150 
prize goes with it. Then the second attempt at 
the mile record will be made. For the lowering 
of this record will be given F. W. Morgan’s 
$250 cup. 
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The Ch of a Lifeti 


The World’s Columbian Exposition is conceded by 
all to be the greatest undertaking of the age. Neverin 
the world’s history has there been anything approaching 
it in the magnificence and extensiveness of its grounds 
and buildings, or in the character of the varied exhibits 
and displays from almost every nation on the globe. 
No one should miss the opportunity to witness this 
grand spectacle. A visit of a week would be a liberal 
education in itself, and impart to one a more intimate 
knowledge of the world’s progress, and of foreign lands 
and people, than could be acquired in years of travel. 

To all who intend to visit the Fair the Burlington 
Route offers the best and most convenient means of 
reaching there. Two fast vestibule trains leave Denver 
daily at 8:35 a. m. and 10:20 p. m., affording a better 
service and quicker time than any other line. 
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The King of Catalogues. 


Montgomery Ward & Co, of Chicago have now ready 
for delivery a new and more complete edition of their 
famous Buyer’s Guide (when you write for it mention 
Sports AFIELD and state that you desire Guide No, 54). 
As the book weighs some two and a half pounds, the 
house requests that you enclose 15 cents, to partly pre- 
pay postage or express. ‘“‘ The reason weask for postage,” 
the firm writes us, ‘‘ is not so much because the book is 
worth it, as to keep away the curiosity seekers and that. 
class of people who want something for nothing.” Ad- 
dress: Montgomery Ward & Co., 116 Michigan Avenue., 


Chicago, Ills. 
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WORLD'S FAIR BUILDINGS—No, 2. 
THE WOMAN’S BUILDING. 


Just south of the fifty-ninth street entrance. Dimen- 
sions, 200 by 400 feet. Cost, $140,000. Every lady should 
visitit. Dont forget that the Union Pacific offersits patrons 
the choice of two routes to Chicago—one via Kansas. 
City and the Chicago and Alton Railway; the other, via 
Omaha and the Chicago and North-western Railway: 
The best service and rates as cheap as any line, No 
change of cars en route either way. Ticket office, 1708 
Larimer street, Denver. 

acai TNS 
Lower Rate to the World’s Fair. 


The Santa Fe Route has lowered the World’s Fair 
rate. It leads, while others follow; being first to cut 
the price as well as first in quick and comfortable 
service. The Columbian Exposition represents the 
world in miniature. You get a European trip without 
the ocean voyage. To miss this chance for self-educa- 
tion would be a mistake always regretted. Another 
mistake would be not to go over the Santa Fe Route, 
which has the best and most direct line to Chicago. 
Passengers landed within one to four blocks of rapid 
transit lines to fair grounds. 

Call on or write J. P. Hall, Colorado Passenger Agent, 
1700 Lawrence street, Denver, for free illustrated folder, 
describing World’s Fair buildings, etc. Ticket offices 
1700 Lawrence street and Union Depot. 








After the tire is punctured, 
After the wind’s all gone, 
After you’re in the country, 
Ten or twelve miles from home— 
Then it’s you’ll feel discouraged, 
All by yourself, alone— 
After the tire is punctured, 
And the air pump is at home. 


—The Wheel. 
a 


The following, clipped from the English bicycle 
paper, The Cyclist, shows a healthy increase in the 
popularity of American pneumatic tires: ‘‘Owing 
to a large increase in business, Messrs. Gormully 
& Jeffery have been compelled to remove from 
their offices in Hertford Street to more spacious 
and convenient premises, situated in Union 
Street, Coventry. Here they have an abundance 
of storage room extending some distance to the 
back of the premises, whilst the front part of the 
house is used as offices. An immense quantity of 
tires can now be kept in stock, so that they will 
in future be able to meet all reasonable demands 
without the slightest delay. Mr. W. Pearson, of 
96 Vauxhall Road, Birmingham, has been ap- 
pointed their midland agent and northern trav- 


eller.’’ 
oe 


A Query. 
Will the gentleman who submitted a literay 
contribution to us early in the year, signing him- 
self ‘‘Chinook,’’ kindly forward his address to 


this office. 
> 


Call Again. 

I see in the August number of Sports AFIELD 
an article entitled ‘‘Do Fish Hear?” With all 
respect to our fellow sportsman and lover of Na- 
ture (which he must be as he studies it), E. G. 
Rowe of St. Paul, my experience has taught me 
they do hear. One case in particular: I was on 
a small lake of about 200 acres in Orange County, 
N. Y., two miles from Monroe. I was having 
excellent sport with yellow perch and rock bass, 
with an occasional pickerel; when a farmer’s boy 
discharged an old musket some twenty or more 
yards back from the lake. He was behind 
bushes where even I (much less the fish) could 
not see him, and, although I felt no vibration of 
the air or ground and saw not even the faintest 
ripple on the water, the fish refused to bite any 
more that afternoon. And this is but one of 
several similar cases in my experience. 

I would also like to add a word to support the 
writer who, under ‘“‘The Nesting of the Cow 
Blackbird” in the same number, sets out to cor- 
rect the doubts of Mr. Jasper Blines as to the 
piratical proclivities of that bird. I should say, 
as John Burroughs does, it is truly a parasitical 
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bird ; it not only deposits its egg in a nest with 
which it has had nothing to do in the making, 
but will make room (if not room enough) by 
pushing out one of the lawful tenants, and it is 
not particular about the home for its children, as 
it will use that of any bird which suits it and 
should the species be smaller than the cow bird or 
slower in their growth they are sure to suffer the 
more by being overridden—one or more of the 
rightful chicks being either crushed or pushed 
out to die of cold and hunger combined. 

I much admire the article ‘‘Some of the Dan- 
gers of Solitude’ by Doctor Hall. Coming at the 
time it does, when hunters are starting out for 
their annual good time, its hints, if rightfully 
taken, may be of much service. J. L. P. 

Wheeler’s Ranche, near Denver. 
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A Liberal Reward. 


STATE OF Onr0, Crty or TOLEDO, * {ss 
Lvoas County. 


FRANK J. CuznEy makes oath that he is the senior 
agg of the firm of F. J. Geena 3, doing business 

the City of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS for each and every case of CATARRH that can- 
not be cured by the use of HALL’s rh ee CURE. 

FRANK J, CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and culated in my presence, 
this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 

—_— 


A. W. GLEASON, 
SEAL 
Notary Public. 
— 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken ones 2 and acts direct- 


ly on the blood and mucoussurfaces of the system. Send 
for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


497-Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


Our Clubbing List. 


We will send SPORTS AFIELD one year 
with any of the publications named in this 
list, at the price quoted, all post paid. 


With 


$5.00 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
2.50 
5.00 
5.50 











Harper’s Weekly, et eg or Bazaar. a 00 
Harper’s Young People... + 2.00 
The Photo-American.. -~ 1.00 
The Fanciers’ Journal... 2.00 
The Amateur Sportsman ovences: GOO 
Forest and Stream..............sss00+.csssese00 4,00 
The American Field................-000.s0+00 5.00 
CRG EAD. divensreeseorecvonqoesisesetucensocstié 1.00 
The American Wheelman...............+ 1,00 
The Californian Illustrated Magazine 3.00 
Scribner’s MagaZine...............sccceseeeee 3.00 
Review of Reviews 

4a The terms for all subscriptions are absolute utely 
cash with the order. Each m ne subscribed for wi 
be sent to you regularly from the publishers the same 
as if your subscription were sent to them direct. If you 
wish to club with any magazine not on our list, write ns 
for terms; also, if you wish to take more than two 
magazines 


Sports Afield Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 
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